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PREFACE. 


The  literature  about  Froebel  is  already  extensive,  and 
most  of  Froebel's  own  writings  are  accessible  to  all. 
But  tliey  need  some  kind  of  introduction,  and  in  this  re- 
view of  Froebel's  chief  works  I  have  particularly  devoted 
myself  to  those  ideas  of  his  which  have  proved  most 
fruitful  as  well  as  to  those  which  give  the  key  to  his 
characteristic  way  of  looking  at  things. 

Every  man,  however  great  his  genius,  is,  after  all,  the 
product  of  his  times  and  to  some  extent  of  his  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  sheer  waste  of  labour  to  study  the 
ideas  of  a  man  like  Froebel  without  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  form  as  vivid  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  circum- 
stances amid  which  he  tried  to  realise  his  ideas. 

After  some  consideration,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  chronological  order  in  treating  Froebel's  ideas  was 
better  than  a  logical  one.  In  his  life  we  have  first  the 
long  preparation  period,  which  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
up  to  the  opening  of  his  school  at  Keilhau  in  1817 ;  then 
his  constructive  period  from  1817  to  1831,  when  he  went 
to  Switzerland,  which  produced  his  Education  of  Man 
and  his  plan  for  the  "  Helba  Institution,"  as  well  as  the 

irlier  writings  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text ;  and 
lastly  his  Kindergarten  period,  in  which  he  applied  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  constructive  period  to  the 
education  of  very  young  children. 
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Froebel's  Kindergarten  methods  liave  established  them- 
selves fairly  well.  The  important  thing  with  regard  to 
them  is  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  employed  mechanically, 
but  in  the  spirit  in  which  Froebel  himself  used  them  so 
effectively,  and  with  a  psychological  insight  deepened  by 
reason  of  the  gains  which  Psychology  and  Physiology 
have  won  since  his  day. 

What  we  want  at  the  present  time  is  guidance  in 
applying  the  principles  underlying  these  methods  to  the 
work  of  the  higher  school  classes,  in  constructing,  that  is 
to  say,  a  workable  "heuristic  method."  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  dwelt  at  such  considerable  length  on 
Froebel's  experiences  at  Keilhau  and  on  his  "  Helba 
scheme,"  of  which  I  have  given  almost  a  complete  trans- 
lation. From  it  we  see  how  a  school,  if  it  is  to  do  all  it 
can  do  for  a  child's  spiritual  growth,  must  be  a  corporate 
whole  in  which  every  child  sees  that  by  his  labour  he  con- 
tributes to  the  good  of  the  whole.  It  must  be  a  training 
ground  for  intelligent  co-operation.  Only  if  it  is  this  can 
it  equip  for  their  country  citizens  endoAved  with  sufficient 
imagination  to  conceive  the  whole  of  which  they  form  part 
and  their  relation  to  it,  and  with  sufficient  firmness  of  will 
to  carry  out  conscientiously  the  duties  of  their  station. 

In  conclusion  I  must  thank  Miss  Frances  Lord  for  her 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  make  use  of  her  translation  of 
a  verse  or  two  out  of  Froebel's  Mutter  tend  Kose  Lieder.  I 
should  like  also  to  acknowledge  the  very  great  appreciation 
I  have  of  the  work  that  Miss  Susan  Blow  has  done  in 
making  Froebel's  ideas  better  understood.  Mr.  Bowen  is 
our  standai'd  English  exponent  of  Froebel's  work,  but  in 
writing  what  follows  I  have  made  no  use  of  his  book. 
Yet,  indirectly  I  am  indebted  to  him,  for  I  approached 
the  study  of  Froebel  with  an  awareness  of  the  many 
examination  questions  set  by  him  over  a  long  period  on 
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Froebel's  life  and  works  for  the  National  Froebel  TJnion^ 
a  knowledge  wliicli  could  not  fail  to  influence  my  reading 
of  Froebel  himself.  I  have  attempted  not  to  stand  be- 
tween my  readers  and  Froebel,  but  to  bring  them  to 
Froebel.  They  will  readily  perceive  that  Froebel  made 
mistakes,  that  he  was  often  obscure  ;  but  the  main  thing 
for  them  is  to  seize  the  golden  truths  which  underlie  his 
errors  and  obscurities,  and  to  learn  not  "  for  examination," 
but  "  for  life,"  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  strenuous 
endeavour  of  a  strenuous  life. 

JESSIE  WHITE. 

Home  and  Colonial  ScnooL  Society's 

Kindergarten  Training  College, 

14,  Highbury  Hill,  London,  N., 
March,  190.), 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL   IDEAS  OF 
FRIEDRICH  FROEBEL. 


CHAPTEE   I. 
Life  op  Friedrich  Froebel  up  to  1816. 

Introduction. 

An  educationalist  is  at  once  a  man  of  tliouglit  and  a  man 
of  action ;  liis  thought  and  action  lie  within  the  same 
sphere ;  the  former  is  the  outcome  of  his  own  experience, 
the  latter  is  guided  and  moulded  by  the  former.  To 
understand  his  thought  we  need  to  see  how  it  came  to 
maturity  in  his  life,  what  were  the  impulses  it  received 
from  without,  and  what  modification  it  underwent  in  the 
process  of  being  put  into  practice. 

In  the  case  of  Friedrich  Fi'oebel  we  are  assisted  in  this 
task  by  two  autobiographical  letters  which  he  wrote  at  a 
time  when  he  hoped  to  see  his  sphere  of  work  greatly 
enlarged,  the  one  in  1826,  which  he  intended  for  but  never 
sent  to,  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  the  second,  in  1828,  to  the 
philosopher  Krause,  who,  attracted  by  Froebel's  educational 
ideas,  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  him. 

One  of  Froebel's  most  deeply-rooted  beliefs  is  in  the 
importance  of  the  early  years  of  a  child's  life  in  determining 
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2  LIFE    OF   FEIEDRICH   FROEBEL    UP   TO    1816. 

his  whole  future  development,  and,  accordingly,  in  these 
letters  we  find  Froebel  dwelling  at  considerable  length  on 
his  own  childhood. 

Early  Life. 

Born  in  1782  in  a  little  village,  Oberweissbach,  in  the 
Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune at  the  age  of  nine  months  to  lose  his  mother. 
His  father,  a  pastor  absorbed  in  his  parish  work,  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  his  children,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
compensate  to  Friedrich  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  to  which 
he,  writing  in  1826,  referred  as  "a  hard  blow "  which 
"  influenced  the  whole  environment  and  development  of  his 
being."  His  father's  second  marriage  when  he  was  four 
years  old  did  not  improve  things  for  him  ;  after  the  birth  of 
her  own  son,  his  step-mother  treated  Froebel  with  a  cold- 
ness that  amounted  to  harshness,  checking  the  child-love 
which  Froebel  had,  with  that  capacir.y  for  loving  which 
characterised  his  later  life,  readily  poured  out  upon  her. 

The  sorrow  this  caused  him,  and  the  absence  of  play- 
fellows, who  Avould,  no  doubt,  have  diverted  his  thoughts, 
strengthened  his  introspective  bent  and  made  him  awai-e 
of  what  was  needed  to  bring  more  completeness  and 
harmony  into  his  life.  He  mentions  the  narrow  limits 
within  Avhich  his  life,  confined  as  he  was  to  the  garden  and 
courtyard  surrounding  his  father's  parsonage,  was  lived, 
limits  too  narrow  to  afford  him  a  distant  view,  but  wide 
enough  to  give  him  satisfaction  in  the  clear  sky  and  pure 
air,  although  for  him,  unlike  the  childi-en  for  whom  he 
wrote  his  mother-songs,  there  was  no  loving  voice  to  point 
out  their  beavity  and  hidden  meaning.  Some  occupation 
was  afforded  him  by  the  assistance  he  was  allowed  to 
render  his  father  in  gardening  and  in  various  improve- 
ments in  the  house,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  gain  in 
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strength  and  experience  acquired  in  this  way  explains  the 
importance  he  afterwards  attached  to  gardening  and  useful 
handiwork  for  the  child's  development. 

The  religious  atmosphere  and  teaching  of  the  Parsonage 
House  seems  to  have  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
lonely  child,  an  impi'ession  which  was  never  eradicated,  for, 
although  Froebel  had  in  later  life  to  suffer  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  suspected  his  Christian  orthodoxy,  yet 
there  seemed  never  to  be  the  slightest  ground  for  such 
suspicions.  Like  Comenius,  Froebel  was  a  Christian  edu- 
cationalist, and  though  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is  easier  to 
forget  it,  yet,  in  his  case  no  less  than  in  that  of  Comenius, 
is  it  important  to  remember  it.  This  religious  teaching 
roused  in  Froebel's  childish  mind,  a  great  desire  for  good- 
ness. At  the  same  tim.e  his  want  of  occupation  and  his 
inquiring  spirit  led  him  into  constant  mischief,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  sense  of  contradiction  between  his  inner  and  outer 
life,  the  remembrance  of  which  no  doubt  led  to  his  warn- 
ings in  The  Education  of  Man  about  imputing  evil  to  a 
child,  whose  tiresome  actions  might  simply  be  the  result  of 
thoughtlessness  and  inexperience. 

The  task  of  teaching  Friedi-ich  to  read  fell  to  his  father, 
and  so  difficult  a  task  did  it  prove  that  it  effectually  pre- 
vented Pastor  Froebel  from  wishing  to  give  him  further 
instruction.  The  thorniness  of  his  first  educational  ex- 
periences doubtless  implanted  unconsciously  in  Friedrich 
Froebel's  mind  the  desii'e  to  make  learning  easier  to  young 
children  and  more  in  conformity  with  their  natures,  a 
desire  which  dominated  all  his  later  educational  endeavours, 
and  animated  that  charming  sketch  "  How  Lina  leai-nt  to 
write  and  read." 
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School  Life. 

As  soon  as  lie  could  read  lie  was  sent  to  the  village  school 
for  girls,  whose  master  his  father  esteemed  more  highly 
than  he  did  the  master  of  the  boys'  school.  Froebel  him- 
self regarded  this  as  a  very  happy  choice,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  one  of  Froebel' s  biographers  characterises  it  as 
unfortunate.  The  "perfect  neatness,  quiet,  intelligence, 
and  order"  which  reigned  in  the  school  suited  him,  and 
its  religious  discipline  was  in  harmony  with  the  strictness 
of  his  home  life,  and  fostered  his  love  of  dwelling  on  the 
deepest  problems,  his  propensity  to  self-analysis,  and  his 
fondness  for  working  out  independent  lines  of  thought. 

His  knowledge  of  his  own  nature  was  tested  by  the 
knowledge  of  others  which  his  father's  calling  was  the 
means  of  supplying  him  with.  He  learnt  the  motives  of 
the  various  people  who  came  to  the  parsonage  for  advice, 
and  he  was  further  enlightened  by  his  father's  comments 
on  their  frequent  self-revelations.  His  attention  Avas  thus 
early  draAvu  to  the  perplexing  question  of  sex,  which  was 
a  serious  trouble  to  him  in  his  cogitations.  Reconciliation 
came  to  him  through  learning  from  his  brother  that 
even  in  the  hazel  tree,  with  its  feathery  catkins  and 
bright  stars  of  scarlet  threads,  there  is  this  same  sex- 
difl'erence.  The  emotional  accompaniments  of  finding 
this  way  of  viewing  the  subject  deepened  his  thought 
of  the  close  connection  and  continuity  between  man  and 
nature  which  afterwards  became  a  prominent  aspect  of 
his  writings. 

His  home-life  did  not  meanwhile  become  happier,  and 
the  release  whicli  came  to  him  when  he  was  ten  years  old 
thi-ough  being  taken  to  live  with  his  maternal  uncle,  also  a 
pastor,  at  Stadt-Ilm,  another  village  of  Thiiringia,  was  a 
welcome  one.     Here  he  was  free  to  roam  at  will  and  to 
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indulge  liis  growing  love  of  Nature.  Here. he  attended  the 
boys'  school,  and  learnt  by  his  humiliations  in  the  play- 
ground to  value  physical  training.  His  comments  on  the  in- 
struction he  received  in  this  Stadt-Ilm  school  are  of  interest. 
What  he  learnt  from  his  Latin  lessons  was  that  such  a 
method  of  teaching  was  to  be  avoided.  His  geography 
lessons  had  no  connection  with  life,  and  showed  no  attempt 
to  connect  the  new  Avith  the  old  knowledge  already  acquired. 
Spelling  he  learnt  too,  but  without  connection  with  the 
other  lessons.  He  thus,  by  the  adverse  operation  of  dis- 
connectedness of  teaching  on  his  progress,  came  to  value 
connectedness  and  continuity,  the  necessity  for  which  in 
education  became  afterwards  one  of  his  cardinal  principles. 
He  also  made  up  his  mind  that  gentleness  and  mildness 
produce  more  effect  in  guiding  others  than  rigidity  and 
sternness,  an  opinion  to  which  he  remained  faithful 
through  the  long  years  of  his  teaching  experience. 

Apprenticeship. 

After  his  school-life  at  Stadt-Ilm  came  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  forester,  which  lasted  from  Midsummer  Day 
1797  until  Midsummer  Day  1799.  He  received  very  little 
instruction  from  the  forester,  but,  books  being  at  hand,  he 
did  not  waste  his  time.  He  sums  up  his  life  as  embracing 
(1)  the  homelier  and  more  practical  side  of  life,  (2)  the 
hfe  spent  with  Nature — especially  forest-nature,  (3)  the 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  languages, 
and  (4)  the  time  spent  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  plants, 
which  had  a  great  attraction  for  him. 

Jena  University. 

His  return  home  was  rendered  unpleasant  by  the  unjust 
letter  the  forester  sent  to  his  father  complaining  of  his 
conduct,  but  the  fortunate  chance  of  being  employed  as  a 
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messenger  to  liis  brother  at  Jeua  University,  led  to  liis 
spending  tlie  end  of  the  summer  semester  there,  and  to  his 
returning  there  in  the  autumn  as  a  University  student. 

In  his  comments  on  the  lectures  he  attended,  which 
embraced  natural  science  and  matliematical  subjects,  as 
well  as  more  j)i''i'Ctical  subjects  such  as  finance,  architec- 
ture, house-building,  and  land-surveying,  he  shows  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  absence  of  connection  and  continuity  ;  and 
reveals  the  delight  afforded  him  by  those  wide  generali- 
sations which  enable  a  number  of  phenomena  to  be  unified, 
such  as  those  Avhich  constitute  chemical  theory. 

Pecuniary  difficulties  which  resulted,  owing  to  the  unkind 
obduracy  of  his  father,  in  his  incarceration  in  the  university 
prison,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  his  academical  career  at 
Jeua,  but  not  to  the  abatement  of  his  intellectual  appetite. 
The  grand  plan  of  study  he  made  for  himself  on  his 
return  to  Oberweissbach  in  1801  was  interrupted  by  his 
being  sent  to  learn  practical  farming  under  a  steward 
employed  to  manage  the  property  of  some  relatives  at 
Hildburghausen.  From  this  he  was  recalled  to  attend  his 
father  in  the  illness  Avhich  preceded  his  death  in  1802, 
before  Avhich  event  Friedrich  had  the  happiness  of  being 
drawn  closer  to  the  stern  old  man  for  whom  he  yet  had 
great  filial  love  and  and  respect. 

Life  as  a  Teacher. 


From  his  father's  death  in  1802  until  1805,  when 
Froebel  became  a  maslar  in  Griiner's  School  in  Frankfurt, 
we  see  him  making  varior.s  attempts  to  reconcile  his 
craving  for  knowledge  with  the  necessity  of  earning  his 
livelihood.  It  was  with  the  full  intention  of  becoming  au 
architect  that  he  went  to  Frankfui't  in  1805,  but  the 
acquaintances  he  made  there  perceived  that  liis  true  voca- 
tion was  that  of  a  teacher,  and  their  advice,  together  with 
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tlie  news  tliat  all  the  testimonials  which  he  had  received 
were  lost,  led  him  to  accept  the  post  offered  him  iu 
Griiner's  School. 

His  friends  were  right.  His  first  morning's  experience 
of  teaching  thirty  boys  proved  that  he  had  found  his  true 
vocation.  G-riiner  was  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  as  was  also  a 
second  teacher  in  the  school,  and  from  them  Froebel  heard 
much  of  Pestalozzi,  and  was  seized  with  a  burning  desire 
to  see  him  in  the  flesh.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the 
term  in  August,  he  set  off  to  Tverdon,  in  Switzerland,  where 
Pestalozzi's  far-famed  educational  institution  was. 

His  visit  to  Yverdon  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  during  that 
time  he  worked  hard,  seeing  the  teaching  and  busily  taking 
in  impressions.  What  he  observed  he  describes  as  being 
at  once  "  elevating  and  depressing,  arousing  and  bewilder- 
ing." His  criticisms  of  the  teaching  he  saw  show  that  he- 
disapproved  of  teaching  that  was  too  positive — that  is, 
involved  memory  work,  or  the  hearing  instead  of  discovery 
of  results — as  well  as  of  teaching  that  was  too  remote  in  its 
starting-point  from  the  child's  knowledge.  He  felt  that 
he  was  not  experienced  enough  to  judge  of  the  mannei*  in 
which  the  parts  fitted  into  one  whole  system,  and  he  left 
with  the  determination  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  his  return  to  Frankfurt  he  received  pennanent 
appointment  in  his  post,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  share 
in  the  re- organisation  of  the  school.  Finally,  the  whole 
working  out  of  the  new  scheme  wscs  left  in  his  hands.  The 
new  scheme  worked  well,  and  won  the  approbation  of  the 
authorities.  He  himself  at  this  time  taught  arithmetic, 
di-awing,  physical  geography,  and  German,  and  in  all 
these  subjects  he  applied  the  Pestalozzian  principle  of 
valuing  first-hand  knowledge,  and  of  proceeding  from  the 
near  to  the  remote.  His  lessons  on  physical  geography 
were  based  on  the  voyages  of  discovery  which  his  pupils 
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made  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of  Frankfurt,  the  results  of 
which  they  recorded  in  the  maps  they  made. 

To  his  duties  in  the  school  he  subsequently  added  the 
private  tuition  of  the  three  sons  of  a  Herr  von  Holzhausen, 
whose  wife  was  a  woman  for  whose  fine  qualities  Froebel 
entertained  great  respect.  He  taught  them  arithmetic, 
making  use  of  Pestalozzi's  "table  of  units,"  and  he  taught 
them  German.  He  made  use  of  Pestalozzi's  Mothers' 
Booh,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  best  method  of 
language  teaching. 

Gradually  he  became  desirous  of  a  greater  outlet  for  his 
originality  than  was  possible  in  Griiuer's  school,  and 
looked  forward  to  having  a  school  of  his  own  after  fitting 
himself  for  it  by  pedagogical  study,  and  by  a  second  visit 
to  Yverdon.  Griiner  approved  of  his  plans,  and  on  his 
finding  a  young  man  in  every  way  suited  to  carry  on  his 
work  he  was  released  from  his  engagement  at  Frankfurt. 

The  three  boys  to  whom  he  had  been  giving  lessons, 
however,  at  this  time  lost  their  tutor,  and  their  mother  per- 
suaded Froebel  to  undertake  their  whole  education,  assent- 
ing to  the  conditions  lie  laid  doAvn  that  the  boys  should  be  in 
his  charge  solely,  and  that  they  should  live  in  the  countiy. 

Life  as  a  Tutor. 


It  was  in  the  July  of  1807  tliat  Froebel  entered  upon 
this  new  work  with  the  greatest  earnestness  of  purpose  in 
a  cottage  on  a  heath  outside  Frankfurt.  He  was  filled 
Avith  the  loftiest  conception  about  the  qualities  necessary 
to  a  true  educator,  Avliose  object  should  be  to  realise  "  a 
pea-feet  humanity."  He  saw  that  such  a  one  must  possess 
not  only  simplicity  and  puiity  of  heart  but  culture  and 
knowledge,  knowledge  especially  of  man's  nature  and  of 
his  i)lace  in  the  world.  The  loftiness  of  his  ideal  pro- 
voked him  to  constant  self-criticism.     He  gradually  found 
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himself  in  opposition  to  all  existing  methods,  and  while 
outwardly  leading  a  life  of  cheerful  activity  Avith  his 
pupils  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  conflict,  and  with  a 
burdensome  longing  for  the  power  to  organise  the  various 
subjects  of  education  into  a  connected  system.  Although, 
he  tells  us,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  methods  of  town 
education  yet  he  did  not  "  venture  to  convert  life  amidst 
Nature  into  an  educational  course." 

Nevertheless  he  welcomed  every  sign  of  enjoyment  of 
natural  objects  which  his  pupils  showed,  and  in  1808,  ^'■j 
when  Herr  von  Holzhausen  gave  his  sons  a  piece  of  meadow- 
land  for  a  garden,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  noting  the 
delight  Avhich  resulted  from  their  gardening  operations, 
and  realised  that  such  feelings  could  easily  be  turned  to 
account  in  fostering  in  the  child  his  love,  gratitude,  and 
sense  of  sonship  to  God,  the  Griver  of  all  good  things. 
When  winter  came,  and  with  it  the  necessity  for  indoor 
occupation,  Froebel  was  driven  into  devising  amusements. 
Modelling  in  paper,  pasteboard,  and  wood,  suggested  them- 
selves, and  in  the  delight  which  he  found  his  pupils  took  ^^. 
in  these  exercises  he  learnt  to  recognise  the  value  of 
the  creative  instinct  as  a  means  of  education. 

Second  Visit  to  Yverdon. 


But  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  degree  of  culture 
increased,  and  his  thovights  turned  towards  Pestalozzi  as 
the  one  man  who  could  give  him  light.  He  expressed  his 
desire  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  and  they  consented  to 
his  taking  the  three  boys  with  him  to  Tverdon. 

This  he  did  in  1808  at  a  time  when  Pestalozzi's  pupils 
numbered  about  two  hundred  of  different  nationalities, 
and  when  visitors  flocked  daily  to  see  the  school  at  work. 
Froebel  took  up  his  abode  with  his  charges  near  the  old 
castle,  situated  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  in  which 
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sucli  a  busy  intellectual  activity  was    carried  on.     Tliey 
shared  lessons,  walks,  and  meals  with  Pestalozzi's  pupils, 
and  Froebel  himself  enjoyed  in  addition  the  privilege  of 
j'feasoning  out  with  Pestalozzi  the  connection  Avhich  each 
I  branch  of  instruction  had  Avith  other  branches,  and  the 
.  method  of  carrying  it  out.     He  further  made  use  of  the 
opportunities  which  offered  themselves  of  discussing  points 
of  method  with  Pestalozzi's  masters,  and  with  the  students 
who  came  from  varioits  places  to  see  something  of  this  far- 
famed  institution. 

Weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  system  here  pursued 
could  not  fail  to  show  themselves  to  such  an  acute  observer, 
even  while  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  spell  of  Pestalozzi's 
personality,  and  impressed  by  the  spiritual  endeavour  of 
the  life  amid  which  he  found  himself.  His  enthusiasm 
for,  and  appreciation  of  Pestalozzi's  principles  and  methods 
found  expression  in  a  clear  and  simply-worded  account  of 
the  whole  system  of  teaching  at  Yverdon  which  he  sent  in 
1809  to  the  Princess  Kegent  of  Rudolstadt  with  a  view  to 
interesting  her  in  the  spread  of  Pestalozziau  principles  in 
his  native  country.  But  the  internal  dissensions  between 
Schmidt  and  Niederer,  which  destroyed  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  institution  at  Yverdon,  were  becoming 
accentuated.  "All  that  was  good  and  all  that  was  bad, 
all  that  was  profitable  and  all  that  was  unprofitable,  all 
that  was  strong  and  all  that  was  weak,  all  that  was  empty 
and  all  that  was  full,  all  that  was  selfish  and  all  that  Avas 
unselfish,  among  Pestalozzi  and  his  friends  was  openly 
displayed  to  me,"  he  Avrote  of  this  last  year  at  Yverdon. 
In  1810  he  decided  to  return  to  Gennany  with  his  pupils. 

He  attributed  this  disunion  at  Yverdon  to  a  lack  of 
clearness  with  regard  to  tlic  aim  and  means  of  education, 
which  unhappily  prevented  unity  of  effort.  While  he 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  Pestalozzi's  ideas,  he  saw  that 
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the  curriculum  lacked  comprehensiveness,  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  inner  unity  and  of  connection  between  the 
various  studies,  and  that  in  some  of  the  subjects,  for 
example  the  teaching  of  languages  and  natural  history,  the 
methods  used  were  not  satisfactory.  The  knowledge  of 
music,  and  of  the  value  of  games,  which  he  gained  at 
Yverdon  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  after-work,  and 
the  importance  which  Pestalozzi  attached  to  the  earliest 
training  of  the  child  by  the  mother  may  be  regarded  as 
having  planted  in  Froebel's  mind  the  germ  which  after- 
wards bore  its  fruit  in  The  Mother-Songs. 

Gottigen  University. 

As  soon  as  his  engagement  with  the  Von  Holzliauscus 
terminated  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Giittingen  University 
in  1811.  At  first  his  intention  had  been  to  gain  further 
knowledge  of  natural  science.  From  this  he  was  diverted 
to  the  study  of  language,  feeling  the  importance  of  know- 
ledo-e  of  the  origin  of  language  for  the  understanding  of 
the  history  of  humanity.  But  the  futility  of  entering  such 
a  wide  and  unexplored  field  was  gradually  borne  in  upon 
him,  and  he  returned  to  the  study  of  natural  science.  In 
1812  the  fame  of  Weiss  in  the  department  of  crystallography 
-attracted  him  to  Berlin,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
studying  there  under  a  man  whose  work  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  crystals  has  been  of  pennanent  value  in  the  history 
of  science. 

BerlLa  University. 


His  labours  were,  however,  interinipted  in  1813  by  his 
responding  to  the  call  to  arms  issued  by  the  Prussian 
kiag  to  his  people  after  Napoleon's  disastrous  Eussian 
campaign.  His  outlook  on  life  was  widened  by  his  soldiering 
experiences,  which  lasted  from  Easter  1813  until  July  1814, 
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in  the  course  of  whicli  lie  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mid- 
dendorf  and  Langethal,  who  became  his  life-long  friends  and 
disciples,  and  whose  names  are  closely  connected  with  his. 

In  August  1814  he  exchanged  the  rough  frank  life  of 
the  bivouac  for  the  secluded  life  of  the  Mineralogical 
Museum  in  Berlin,  where  he  became  assistant  to  Weiss 
and  was  engaged  in  arranging  geological  specimens  in  a 
locked  and  silent  room.  Here  he  found  ample  food  for 
reflection.  "  What  I  had  recognised  in  things  great  or 
noble,  in  the  life  of  man  and  in  the  ways  of  God,  as 
serving  towards  the  development  of  the  luiman  race,  I 
found  I  could  here  recognise  also  in  the  smallest  of  these 
fixed  forms  which  Nature  alone  had  shaped.  I  saw  clearly, 
as  never  yet  I  had  seen  before,  that  the  god-like  is  not 
alone  in  the  great,  for  the  god-like  is  also  in  the  very 
small,  and  appears  in  all  its  fulness  and  power  in  the  most 
minute.  And  thereafter  my  rocks  and  crystals  served  me 
as  a  mirror  wherein  I  might  discern  mankind,  and  man's 
development  and  history." 

We  see  plainly  from  this  passage  that,  fascinated  as 
Froebel  was  by  his  crystals,  his  dominating  interest  was  in 
humanity,  and  in  philosophy  which  attempts  to  assign  to 
man  his  place  in  the  system  of  created  things.  We  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  his  thoughts  turning 
towards  problems  of  language  and  education  under  the 
stimulus,  partly  of  some  lectures  on  ancient  philosophy 
which  he  attended,  and  partly  of  the  talks  on  educational 
matters  which  he  had  Avith  his  two  friends,  Middendorf 
and  Langethal,  both  of  whom  came  to  him  for  help  in  the 
perplexities  they  experienced  as  private  tutors.  One  thing 
he  had  learnt  from  his  geological  work,  namely,  that  if  a 
man  were  to  excel  in  the  higher  branches  of  science  he  must 
from  the  first  be  trained  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  know- 
ledge of  Nature  and  an  insight  into  her  methods. 
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This  could  only  be  done  by  a  better  system  of  education 
— one  which,  while  embodying  the  improvements  introduced 
by  Pestalozzi  should  possess  the  unity  which  his  system 
lacked.  "  A  more  human,  related,  affiliated,  connected 
treatment  and  consideration  of  the  subjects  of  education," 
was  what  he  felt  to  be  the  crying  need  of  the  time,  and 
tlie  impulse  which  was  strong  within  him  to  attempt  to 
supply  this  led  to  his  refusing  a  professorship  of  minera- 
logy in  Stockholm,  and  to  his  giving  up  his  appointment 
as  assistant  in  Berlin  in  October  1816. 

Starting  His  Scheme. 

He  lost  no  time  in  setting  his  scheme  on  foot.  On 
November  16th,  at  Griesheim,  near  Stadt-Ilm,  where  the 
happiest  years  of  his  boyhood  had  been  spent,  without 
means,  and  with  the  three  boys  of  his  deceased  brother 
Christoph,  and  the  two  sons  of  his  brother  Christian  as 
pupils,  he  started  the  school  in  which  he  hoped  to  work  out 
his  ideal.  He  begged  both  Middendorf  and  Langethal  to 
join  him  in  his  work,  and  this  they  did,  Middendorf  in 
April  1817  and  Langethal  in  the  September  of  the  same 
year,  after  Froebel  had  already  removed  his  little  school 
from  Griesheim  to  Keilhau,  and  had  added  to  the  number  of 
his  pupils. 

Here,  at  Keilhau,  Froebel  lived  and  worked,  thought  and 
wrote,  up  to  1831;  here  he  brought,  in  1818,  his  newly- 
wedded  wife,  Henrietta  Willielmine  Hoft'meister,  a  lady 
whom  he  had  met  in  Berlin,  and  whom  he  had  found  to 
sympathise  with  his  views  on  education ;  here  he  battled  with 
indomitable  perseverence  against  the  difficulties  which,  in 
spite  of  the  timely  aid  rendered  by  his  brother  Christian 
who  joined  him  with  his  family  in  1820,  necessarily  attended 
an  institution  possessed  of  no  capital ;  and  here  he  put  to 
the  test  of  experience  his  educational  ideas. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Froebel's  School  at  Keilhatt,  1817-1831. 

Froebel's  Aim. 

His  aim  iu  education  was  clearly  recognised  by  Froebel. 
He  had  formulated  it  when  still  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five,  and  we  find  the  same  words  which  he  used  then 
recurring  in  his  accounts  of  his  work  at  Keilhau.  To 
realise  a  perfect  humanity  was  for  him  the  goal  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  his  mind  there  was  no  vagueness  attaching  to 
these  terms.  His  deepest  conviction  was  that  all  sound 
education  must  be  based  on  religion,  that  is,  on  the  aware- 
ness of  the  reciiDrocal  relation  between  God  and  man  which 
is  found  in  the  mind  from  childhood  upwards,  and  that  on 
the  religion  of  Jesus  alone  a'satisfactory  human  education 
can  be  grounded. 

His  aim  is  very  simply  expressed  in  the  article  he  wrote 
for  the  Isis,  the  journal  published  by  the  naturalist  Oken 
in  1822.  Here,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  school  at  Keilhau  : 
"  Our  aim  is  to  train  brave  sons  for  our  fatherland,  noble- 
minded  men  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  time  of  danger ; 
fathers  of  families  spreading  blessing  and  well-being,  up- 
right industrious  citizens  for  the  State  ;  for  the  crafts,  arts, 
and  sciences,  well-informed  men  who  will  develop  themselves 
and  remain  active  students  ;  for  Jesus,  faithful  disciples  and 
brothers  ;  for  God,  loving,  obedient  children  ;  and  thus  for 
humanity,  men  in  the  image  of  God." 

This  we  can  take  to  have  been  Froebel's  view  of  the  aim 
14 
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of  education  tlirougliout  liis  life  altliougli  lie  does  not  in 
all  his  writings  express  it  with  equal  clearness  and  direct- 
ness. Indeed,  so  ambiguous  ai'e  some  of  his  expressions 
that  he  has  been  accused  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  on 
this  point,  and  has  been  compared,  to  his  disadvantage, 
with  Herbart,  wlio  gave  unambiguously  as  the  aim  of 
education  the  formation  of  character.  But  to  anyone 
reading  these  essays  of  Froebel  on  Keilhau  it  is  clear  that 
--t5liaracter-building  was  one  of  his  chief  thoughts.  After 
eniunerating  the  virtues  of  the  Grerman  people,  he  says : 
"  Since  now  we  recognise  our  people  as  a  distinctive  people, 
as  a  nation  with  this  distinctive  many-sided  character,  with 
these  manifold  talents,  we  find  also  that  the  development 
and  cultivation  of  all  these  are  needed  in  every  one  of  its 
members,  and  that  each  of  its  members  must  be  educated 
for  this." 

Much  as  Froebel  prized  individuality,  the  individuality 
he  sought  to  cultivate  in  each  pupil  was  one  that  would 
make  him  willing  and  able  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  his 
station,  as  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  stock,  of  a  people, 
and  of  a  State.  And  in  what  Froebel  has  to  say  on  this 
head  we  discern  plainly  the  influence  of  the  philosopher 
Ficlvte^  who,  at  the  time  of  Prussia's  greatest  humiliation, 
pointed  to  education  as  the  one  means  of  restoring  to  his 
country  her  sense  of  nationality,  and  her  prestige  among 
the  nations.  To  Fichte  the  State  was  the  thing  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  State  he 
advocated  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  the  family 
circle  so  that  they  might  be  better  educated  as  citizens. 
Froebel,  however,  regarded  family  life  as  the  God-appointed 
means  whereby  the  development  of  the  qualities  necessary 
for  the  good  citizen  was  begun.  The  whole  social  fabric, 
in  his  view,  rested  on  trust,  and  the  habit  of  trust  was 
engendered  in  the  home-life. 
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Accordingly  we  fiud,  that  in  his  school  at  Keilhaii,  thu 
success  of  which  he  considered  justifies  him  in  styling  it 
in  1820  "  the  Universal  German-Institution,"  he  attempted 
to  make  the  school-life  of  his  pupils  as  much  as  possible 
like  a  home-life,  and  the  relations  between  masters  and 
boys-  relations  of  mutual  trust.  The  constant  super- 
vision exercised  over  the  pupils  was  not  felt  by  them  as  a 
restraii^t,  while  at  the  same  time  it  enabled  evil  tendencies 
to  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  thus  obviated  the  necessity  for 
sterner  disciplinary  measures.  "  The  Institution  presents," 
Avrites  Inspector  Zeh,  Avho  reported  on  the  school  in  1825, 
"  a  harmony  of  life  that  is  rarely  met  with ;  a  family  of 
sixty  members  living  in  intimate,  peaceful  association,  all 
doing  heartily  what  they  have  to  do,  putting  complete  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  each  member  contributing  his  share 
to  the  whole  so  that  the  work  goes  on  of  itself.  .  .  .  The 
free  yet  disciplined  tone  that  exists  amongst  the  boys  in 
and  out  of  school  hours  is  most  refreshing." 

The  educational  principle  which  animated  the  work  of 
the  school  was  "  to  bring  about  in  the  pupil  thorough  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  as  well  as  sure  and  ready  appli- 
cation and  use  of  this  knowledge  in  life — in  every  circum- 
stance and  claim  of  life — accordingly  to  produce  in  him  a 
skill,  at  once  progressive  and  full  of  insight,  in  whatever 
sphere  of  activity  he  embraced." 

To  Pestalozzi's  principle  of  Anschaimng  —  that  the 
concrete  must  come  before  the  abstract — Froebel  thus 
added  the  principle  of  Darstellung,  which  recognises  the 
necessity  of  letting  the  pupil  express,  apply,  and  make 
use  of  what  he  learns, — learn  by  doing.  "  Every  being,"  he 
wrote,  "can  only  be  developed  through  activity,  doing,  and 
work  ;  .  .  .  a  being,  and  especially  man,  can  only  become 
capable  of  understanding  and  reasoning  through  doing, 
work,  and  thinking." 
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Practical  work  in  the  open  air,  in  tlie  gardens  wliicli  lie 
gave  to  the  boys,  in  the  plot  of  land  surrounding  the  school- 
house,  actual  work  of  a  practical  kind  in  the  school-house 
itself,  was  thus  regarded  by  Froebel  as  being  educationally 
important  and  not  as  a  mere  temporary  necessity  arising 
out  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  the  establish- 
ment laboured,  especially  as  the  number  of  pupils  grew. 

His  aim  was  to  develop  harmoniously  all  the  faculties 
of  his  pupils  through  the  exercise  of  their  own  activity  in 
subjects  whose  mterconnection  had  been  carefully  thought 
out,  and  which  were  seen  to  be  in  close  connection  with  life. 
"  We  see,"  he  says,  in  one  of  the  Aphorisms  written  in  1821 , 
"thinking  and  working,  working  and  thinking,  knowing 
and  doing,  doing  and  knowing,  separated  and  even  opposed 
to  one  another,  and  thus  we  see  the  one  sink  into  weakness 
while  the  other  rises  disproportionately." 

Curriculum. 


The  subjects  which  he  included  in  his  curriculum  were, 
following  his  own  order,  religion,  reading,  writing,  reckon- 
ing, drawing,  German  language,  singing,  mathematics, 
nature-knowledge,  geography,  Greek,  pianoforte  playing, 
and  physical  exercises.  The  only  reason  for  the  exclusion 
of  history  was  that  he  did  not  consider  his  pupils  sufficiently 
advanced  in  geography,  chronology,  and  natural  science  to 
take  it  up  as  a  definite  study,  although  their  interest  in  it 
was  excited  in  various  ways  and  many  of  them  devoted 
part  of  their  leisure  time  to  its  pursuit.  Latin  followed 
after  Greek. 

The  fii'st  subjects  to  be  taught  were  religion,  physical 
exercises,  perception  of  the  external  world,  and  language, 
for  he  looked  upon  all  human  development  as  having  a 
fourfold  source  in : 

FR,  2 
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(1)  The  training  of  the  spiritual  energy  of  man  as  one 

sprung  from  God,  the  child  of  God. 

(2)  The  training  of  the  body  as  the  tool  of  this  spirit. 

(3)  The  correct  apprehension  of  all  the  objects  of  the 

external  world. 

(4)  The  coi-rect  designation  of  them  and  their  relation- 

ships. 

By  religion  he  meant,  as  "vve  have  said  liefore,  the 
Christian  religion,  but  he  did  not  think  the  biblical  records 
were  the  only  revelation  we  had  of  God.  "  We  ground  our 
religious  instruction,"  he  says, "  on  the  three-fold  revelation 
of  God  in  and  through  Holy  Writ,  in  and  through  the  life 
of  individual  men  and  of  the  human  race,  in  and  through 
the  whole  of  Nature,  which  in  essence  is  one." 

His  aim  in  physical  exercises  was  to  develop  the  limbs 
so  that  they  would  be  of  use  in  every  future  occupation, 
and  to  provide  such  training  of  hands  and  arms  as  was 
necessary  for  particular  activities  learnt  at  school,  such  as 
writing,  drawing,  and  pianoforte-playing.  In  the  percep- 
tion of  the  outer  world,  the  progress  from  percept  to  con- 
cept, fi'om  particular  to  universal,  was  to  be  kept  in  view, 
and  it  was  to  lead  up  to  Nature-knowledge. 

On  language-training  Proebel  laid  great  stress,  and  one 
of  his  first  endeavours  with  his  pupils  on  starting  at 
Iveilhau  had  been  to  give  them  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
their  native  tongue.  Here,  accordingly,  he  puts  correct 
speaking  as  the  starting-point,  exercises  in  speech  were  to 
pi-ecede  reading  and  writing,  which  were,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  together  at  first,  though  afterwards  fine  writing  was 
to  be  separated  as  a  special  dexterity  from  reading.  Next, 
he  gives  study  of  the  district  where  the  speecli  is  used,  a 
reference  to  wliich  we  find  in  Inspector  Zeh's  report  when 
he  says :  "  the  dead  grammar  is  made  to  live ;  for  with 
the   language   the    children    receive    instruction    in    the 
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character  aud  customs  of  the  people  speakmg  it."  The 
children's  interest  in  language  having  been  thus  aroused 
thej  passed  on  to  the  contemplation  of  the  language  as 
such,  learnt  the  technical  terms  of  grammar,  studied  the 
accidence  of  the  language,  and  finally  came  to  written 
compositions  and  exercises  in  style. 

Like  Comenius,  therefore,  Froebel  advocated  the  carefvd 
and  diligent  study  of  the  mother-tongue  before  a  classic 
or  modern  language  was  inckided  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Such  a  study,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
language  it  would  give,  would,  he  saw,  greatly  diminish 
the  time  necesary  for  learning  other  languages.  At  the 
same  time  it  afforded  a  means  for  the  development  and 
appreciation  of  the  Grerman  taste  and  character,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  love  of  the  German  people  and  father- 
land. 

In  arithmetic  the  Pestalozzian  methods  as  expounded  by 
Schmidt  were  followed.  The  use  of  figures  was  postponed 
until  a  knowledge  of  number  was  obtained,  and  instead  of 
learning  a  succession  of  disconnected  rules  the  pupils  were 
stimulated  to  deduce  these  rules  for  themselves.  With 
the  introduction  of  negative  quantities  the  way  wa'S  paved 
for  algebra. 

In  geometry,  conformity  to  law,  and  the  laws  themselves 
were  sought  for,  perceived,  and  recognised,  and  in  this 
subject,  as  in  arithmetic,  the  pupil  was  encouraged  to 
discover,  express,  and  apply  these  for  himself.  Froebel 
attached  great  importance  to  this  subject  because  he 
thought  that  the  necessary  progress  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  the  logical  connection  between  each  part  of  the 
course  and  what  followed,  which  brought  out  conformity  to 
law  with  great  clearness,  was  of  value  to  the  character  and, 
conduct  of  the  pupil,  giving  him  certainty,  fixedness  and 
definiteness.  For  Froebel,  with  his  passion  for  connectedness 
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there  was  uo  rigid  demarcation  between  the  study  of 
number,  of  form,  and  of  magnitude.  The  pupil  was  led  to 
look  on  number,  form,  and  magnitude  as  being  in  such,  a 
vital  inner  connection  with  one  another  that  the  whole 
appeared  to  him  as  a  great  living  organism.  Exercises  in 
measurement,  too,  found  a  place  in  his  scheme. 

Closely  connected  with  geometry  was  drawing,  which 
Froebel  valued  as  giving  the  pupil  a  means  of  expression. 
His  course  in  this  subject  began  with  the  drawing  of  lines 
in  checkers,  from  which  developed  the  invention  of  figures ; 
while  on  free-hand  drawing  there  followed,  when  the  pupil 
had  sufficient  mathematical  knowledge,  perspective,  shad- 
ing, di'awing  from  nature,  and  landscape-drawing.  The 
final  aim  was  the  drawing  of  tlie  human  form. 

As  another  means  of  expression  for  the  pupil,  and  one 
closely  connected  with  language,  Froebel  attached  great 
value  to  singing,  which  ho  taught  as  soon  as  the  pupil  could 
speak  correctly  and  give  a  meaning  to  his  Avords.  This 
instruction  was  to  begin  by  singing  to  the  pupil  in  order 
that  he  might  imitate  quite  simple  sentences  and  thoughts 
expressed  in  rhythmic  words.  Then  the  three  constituents 
of  son^,  the  rhythmic,  melodic,  and  dynamic  were  to  be 
studied  separately,  later  in  combination,  and  the  pupil 
was  to  be  led  to  give  musical  expression  to  rhythmically 
expressed  feelings  or  thoughts,  and  later  to  real  songs,  the 
meaning  of  which  appealed  to  him. 

'  In  this  way  the  pupils  acquired  a  feeling  for  music 
which  found  vent  in  little  pieces  of  their  own  composition. 
Those  who  had  talent  and  inclination  went  on  to  piano- 
forte-playing, in  which  training  of  the  hand  apart  from  the 
instrument  came  first.  In  learning  to  play  the  piano, 
Froebel  saw  that  the  pupils  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering the  simple  laws  of  harmony,  and  that  they 
obtained  a  training  which  was  necessary  if  they  were  to 
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learn  to  play  other  instruments.  He  justified  his  inclusion 
of  pianoforte-playing  in  his  scheme  of  instruction  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  his  desire  that  no  talent  in  man  should 
be  left  undeveloped. 

These  subjects  formed  the  starting-point  on  which 
Froebel  based  the  education  of  his  boys ;  they  occupied 
the  first  stage  of  their  education.  In  the  second  stage, 
froin  the  perception  and  apprehension  of  the  external 
world  proceeded  nature-knowledge  in  its  different  branches, 
geography,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
technology.  In  these  subjects  Froebel  claimed  to  have 
initiated  new  methods,  but  a  description  of  these  for  that 
very  reason  he  considered  unsuitable  for  introduction  into 
his  sketch  of  Keilhau. 

Principles  and  Method. 

The  principles  underlying  these  methods,  as  given  were : 

(1)  that   the   chief   thing   was  constant    self-expression, 

(2)  that  the  pupil  was  to  be  made  aware  of  the  laws 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  phenomena,  (3)  that  in  natural 
bodies  definite,  simple,  mathematical  laws  of  number, 
form,  and  magnitude  were  exemplified.  He  held,  too, 
that  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics  should  not  be  left 
out  of  account  in  dealing  with  plants.  Though  a  very 
lively  interest  in  natural  objects  was  undoubtedly  aroused 
and  sustained,  and  though  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  which  the  situation  of  the 
school  afforded  for  making  collections  of  plants  and 
minerals,  yet  probably  lack  of  apparatus  prevented  any 
great  progi'ess  being  made  in  the  sciences  taken  up. 
Froebel's  object  was,  to  quote  Inspector  Zeh,  "  not  know- 
ledge or  science,  but  a  free,  self-active  development  of  the 
mind,  Avhich  takes  intelligent  account  of  everything  pre- 
sented to  it." 
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Upon  the  language-teaching  of  the  first  stage  there 
followed,  in  the  second,  a  study  of  Grreek.  The  reason  for 
the  preference  of  G-reek  to  Latin  was  given  by  Froebel  as 
the  greater  affinity  wdiieli  it  showed  to  G-erman.  The 
principles  exemplified  in  the  case  of  other  subjects  guided 
the  plan  of  study  here.  They  sought  to  familiarise  the 
pupils  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  Greek  language 
before  they  introduced  the  grammar,  and  they  sought  to 
get  the  pupils  to  frame  the  grammar  for  themselves  out  of 
the  language  they  thus  learnt.  They  began  with  Homer 
taking  up  first  the  Iliad,  and  the  amount  of  real  progress 
made  in  a  shoi't  time,  attested  by  experts  who  examined 
the  boys,  satisfied  Froebel  that  this  was  the  natural 
method  of  learning  a  foreign  or  classic  language.  Coming 
after  Greek,  the  boys  wdio  started  Latin  foimd  it  easy. 
The  learning  of  Latin  Froebel  Avished  to  be  followed  by 
the  study  of  modern  languages. 

A  New  Problem. 

In  1823  a  further  account  of  the  Universal  German 
Institution  Avas  published  by  Froebel,  and  to  this  was 
appended  the  time-table  for  the  winter  of  1823-4.  The 
number  of  his  pupils  was  at  this  time  thii'ty-two :  Herzog, 
a  teacher  of  liistory  and  literatvire,  and  Schoubein,  a  t.eacher 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  had  been  added  to  the  staff,  Avhich 
Avas  assisted  by  eight  pupil  teachers  among  Avhom  AA'ere 
several  of  Froebel's  own  nepheAvs  and  Georg  Luther,  the 
descendant  of  the  great  reformer,  Avhom  Froebel  had 
educated  at  Keilhau. 

It  was  found  that  boys  who  had  not  been  through  the 
fundamental  instruction,  which  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
planned  to  promote  self -activity  and  to  develop  the  poAver 
of  independent  Avork,  on  joining  the  higher  classes  in 
which   classical   teaching   was   given,   Avere  a  burden   to 
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the  others.  Those  who  had  enjoyed  the  whole  training 
conseqviently  came  to  value  it  more  and  more,  and 
accustomed  to  reflect  on  their  progress,  realised  that  to 
so  through  the  whole  of  this  fundamental  instruction 
again,  but  this  time  teaching  instead  of  learning,  would 
be  of  great  service  to  them. 

Time  and  strength  being  limited,  the  way  to  manage 
this  proved  a  problem.  Now  Froebel,  in  explaining  how 
he  solved  this  problem,  took  it  to  bo  a  psychological  law 
that  the  more  broken  up  and  disconnected  a  force  and 
activity  is  in  its  action  the  more  exhausted  and  the  less 
effective  it  becomes  ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  more 
uninterruptedly  activity  and  attention  are  directed  for  a 
proportionately  long  time  to  one  subject,  the  more  can  be 
done  and  effected  in  this  subject.  For  the  truth  of  this  he 
appealed  to  the  experience  of  his  readers  which  he  thought 
would  confirm  his  belief  that  we  do  double  or  more  when 
we  devote  two  or  three  periods  uninterruptedly  to  a  thing 
than  when  we  devote  to  the  same  thing  two  or  three 
periods  separated  by  other  activities. 

Basing  himself  on  this  psychological  law,  which  to  him 
appeared  sound,  he  devised  that  for  fourteen  days  the 
subjects  appearing  on  the  time-table  should  be  exclusively 
those  belonging  to  the  fundamental  instruction,  whereas 
each  alternate  fortnight  should  be  given  up  throughout 
the  whole  institution  to  speciahsed  classical  instruction, 
excepting  the  time  required  for  such  subjects  as  reading, 
writing,  reckoning,  singing,  pianoforte-playing,  etc.,  which 
needed  uninterrupted  exercise. 

Time-tahles. 

Throughout  school  began  at  half -past  six  with  a  hymn 
and  religious  meditation.  Each  Monday  morning  Froebel 
gave  an  account  of  the  sermon  they  had  heard  on  Sunday, 
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treating  it  in  special  relation  to  the  life  of  tlieir  circle. 
Then  followed  on  time-table  A  for  a  period  of  one  hour, 
arithmetic,  for  Avhich  the  pupils  were  divided  up  into  six 
classes,  three  of  which  were  taught  by  Froebel's  nephews. 
This  Avas  succeeded  by  lessons  in  applied  number  which 
lasted  until  breakfast-time,  half -past  eight.  At  nine  the 
classes  resvmied  work,  and  lessons  in  singing  were  given 
by  Langethal  from  nine  to  eleven,  simultaneously  with 
lessons  in  geography  and  language  conducted  by  Froebcl 
himself  and  by  his  pupil-teachers.  From  eleven  to  twelve 
drawing  lessons  and  grammar  lessons  were  given,  and  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  between  nine  and  one,  the  boys 
had  lessons  in  playing  musical  instruments,  and  through- 
out the  week  the  last  hour  of  morning-school  was  devoted 
to  pianoforte  lessons. 

After  an  interval  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  work  began 
again  at  two  o'clock,  and  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  the 
days  Avhen  the  special  music-teachers  Avere  in  attendance, 
the  lessons  on  musical  instruments  were  continued  until 
the  break  in  the  work  which  came  at  four  o'clock.  Simul- 
taneously there  were  given  in  the  various  classes  lessons 
in  writing,  lessons  in  Grerman  and  Thiiringian  history  by 
Herzog,  and  on  two  afternoons  of  the  week  lessons  iu 
French  by  Herr  Monnet.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
however,  there  Avas  no  school  after  three  o'clock,  and  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening  was  given  up  to  recreative 
exercises,  games,  and  walks.  On  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  after  the  break  of  an  hour  which  came  at  four 
o'clock,  geometry  lessons  were  given  fi'om  five  to  six,  fol- 
lowed by  mathematical  lessons  in  some  forms,  while  others 
were  engaged  in  writing  and  reading,  up  to  seven  o'clock. 

The  work  of  the  day  was  invariably  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  After  supper  the  elder  boys 
were  allowed  to  choose  their  occupation,  the  younger  boys 
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were  set  to  some  mecliauical  work,  siicli  as  making  things 
out  of  cardboard,  and  while  thus  engaged  Gennan  legends 
Avere  either  told  or  read  to  them. 

On  time-table  B  the  bulk  of  the  time  before  breakfast 
was  given  up  to  Latin  and  Greek,  short  lessons  in  religion, 
in  applied  number,  and  in  reading,  being  the  only  excep- 
tions. From  nine  till  ten  there  alternated,  on  successive 
davs  of  the  week,  Hebrew  followed  by  arithmetic,  and 
Thiiringian  history  followed  by  the  "  exercise  of  the  sense 
of  colour,  and  perception  of  colour-relations  by  colour-repre- 
sentations." This,  Fi'oebel  tells  us  in  his  accoimt  of  the 
work  accompanying  the  time-tables,  was  a  new  subject, 
which  he  had  only  just  started,  and  in  which  he  fovmd 
that  the  boys  were  thoroughly  interested. 

His  justification  of  this  is  not  without  value.  "It 
might  indeed  appear  to  many  as  though  the  colour-sense 
of  the  child  and  boy  would  be  so  developed  and  exercised 
by  the  manifold  coloured  objects  of  Nature  and  Art  sur- 
rounding him,  that  there  would  be  needed  no  special  treat- 
ment of  this  subject ;  only  it  is  seen  here,  as  everywhere, 
that  the  human  being — the  child,  the  boy — does  not  truly 
come  to  know,  still  less  to  use  and  apply  a  thing,  however 
near  it  may  stand  to  him  externally,  if  this  matter  does 
not  form  a  part  of  his  life  and  action — does  not  become  one 
with  his  living  and  doing." 

"  Our  observation,"  he  goes  on,  "  has  taught  and  shown 
us  that  a  cliild  who  has  not  lived  in  an  industrious 
family  circle  and  shared  the  industry  of  his  parents,  and 
has  never  expended  his  inner  activity  on  external  work, 
however  small,  can  apply  neither  his  activity,  nor  the 
means  given  him  for  using  his  acti'/ity  and  strength — in 
a  word,  such  a  child,  such  a  boy,  cannot  play  even  if  means 
and  time  are  given  him  for  play. 

"  We  have  been  caused  by  this  experience  to  teach  such 
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boys  really  to  play,  and  to  assign  to  this  teaching  and 
learning  of  play  fixed  Lours,  and  a  course  of  instruction 
Avhicli,  although  free,  progresses  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  is  suggested  and  determined  by  the  teacher. 

"  Since  that  playing-material  is  best  which  has  the 
simplest  and  most  general  form  and  properties,  and  yet 
allows  the  most  manifold  forms  to  be  developed  and 
represented  out  of  it,  and  since,  further,  boys  must  in  the 
first  place  exercise  their  activity  on  material  which  they 
can  wholly  command  and  easily  manage,  rods,  small  tablets, 
cube-  and  beam- shaped  bodies  are  best." 

Accordingly,  on  time-table  B,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is 
of  course  taken  up  with  classical  studies,  we  find  in  the 
case  of  the  younger  boys  part  of  the  time  between  five  and 
seven,  when  the  elder  boys  were  occupied  with  Latin  and 
Greek  and  singing,  allotted  to  building  under  definite 
supervision. 

It  was  Froebel's  conviction  that  nothing  w^hich  concerns 
the  child  and  boy  should  be  left  to  chance,  and  that  the 
awakening  and  guidance  of  the  external  activity  of  the 
child,  Avhich  is  not  engaged  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
instruction,  should  be  directed  by  conscious  pm-pose. 
"  Everything  is  gained  for  the  children  and  boys,  if  their 
impulse  to  activity  be  awakened,  guided,  regulated  and 
cultivated,"  he  says,  "  for  many  faults  in  such  cases  vanish 
and  still  more  good  comes,  the  highest  good  for  children, 
sensible  occupation." 

He  goes  on  to  show  how,  in  the  case  of  homes  in  which 
the  childi-en  are  not  called  upon  to  share  in  the  labours  of 
their  parents,  the  time  at  which  the  children  leave  those 
homes  makes  it  almost  too  late  for  a  proper  development 
and  gmdance  of  their  impulse  to  activity — a  conviction 
which  grew  with  his  experience,  and  which  ultimately 
determined  the  direction  of  his  thought  and  energy. 
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Political  Influences. 

The  most  prosperous  years  of  the  school  were  un- 
doubtedly those  which  followed  this  account  of  it  pub- 
lished in  1823.  In  1825,  Inspector  Zeh  gave  the  eulogistic 
report  of  the  institution,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  in  1826  the  pupils  numbered  fifty-six. 

The  political  unrest  in  Germany  at  this  time,  however, 
began  to  tell  disastrously  on  the  work  of  the  little  colony 
at  Keilhau,  and  to  add  to  the  anxieties  which  were  theirs 
akeady  by  reason  of  the  disproportionate  rate  of  increase 
between  their  number  and  their  income.  Froebel's  ideas 
were  not  i^nderstood,  and  were  confused  with  revolutionary 
ideas ;  suspicions  were  levelled  against  the  schools  and  the 
Duke  of  Eudolstadt  was  petitioned  to  close  it.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  but  the  step  he  took,  namely,  forbidding  the 
old  German  costume  which  the  boys  wore,  which  resembled 
that  worn  by  the  social-democrats,  injured  the  school,  and, 
by  giving  some  countenance  to  the  foolish  reports  Avhicli 
were  beiug  circulated,  led  to  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  the 
pupils,  of  Avliom  in  1829  only  five  Avere  left.  Amongst 
those  who  deserted  Froebel  in  this  time  of  storm  was  the 
history-teacher  Herzog,  and  he  added  to  Froebel's  sorrow 
by  inducing  Julius,  Karl,  and  Theodor,  Froebel's  nephews, 
to  leave  Keilhau. 

Meanwhile  Froebel  himself  had  been  active  with  his  pen. 
In  1824  he  added  to  the  accounts  of  Keilhau,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  a  description  of  "  Christmas  at 
Keilhau,"  and  in  1826  he  published  the  work  generally 
known  as  "  The  Education  of  Man,"  the  full  title  of  which 
Avas  "The  Education  of  Man:  the  Art  of  Education, 
Instruction  and  Teaching,  as  attempted  to  be  realised  at 
the  Universal  Educational  Institute  at  Keilhau,  set  forth 
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by  the  Originator,  Founder,  and  Principal  of  the  Institute, 
Priedrich  Froebel." 

To  tiiis  "work  Froebel  always  referred  in  later  hfe  those 
who  wanted  a  statement  of  his  views,  and  to  it  we  shall 
have  to  turn  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  its  composition  strengthened  Froebel  in  his  desire  to 
extend  his  educational  work  on  a  firmer  basis.  At  Keilhau 
there  had  been  a  necessity  to  prepare  pupils  for  examina- 
tions qualifying  them  for  appointments  and  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  parents  to  sanction  the  curtaiUng  of 
the  time  devoted  to  ordinary  school  learning  for  the  sake 
of  practical  work  the  value  of  which  the}'  had  not  learnt  to 
prize  as  highly  as  he  did.  All  this  led  Froebel  to  realise 
the  necessity  for  the  founding  of  a  national  school  in 
which  a  proper  combination  of  practice  and  instruction 
might  be  instituted. 

Accordingly  he  tried  to  interest  one  after  another  in  his 
scheme,  first  the  philosopher  Krause,  then  Inspector  Zeh. 
Finally,  in  1827,  through  a  visit  paid  by  the  Duke  of 
Meiningen's  physician  to  Keilhau,  the  Duke  became  inter- 
ested in  Froebel's  proposal,  and  granted  him  an  interview. 
For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  the  Duke's  estate  at 
Helba  would  be  put  at  Froebel's  disposal,  and  that  a 
yearly  sum  would  be  allowed  him  for  the  support  of  his 
institute.  It  was  this  belief  that  led  Froebel  and  his  faith- 
ful assistants  at  Keilhau  to  make  use  of  the  experience 
they  had  gained  there  in  drawing  up  a  detailed  scheme  of 
such  an  institution  as  they  wished  to  see  realised. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Scheme  for  the  Institute  at  Helba. 

The  Helba  Scheme,  1829.  -  o  I  U  *vV  ^  • 

The  institute  which  Froebel  now  planned  and  hoped  to  set 
at  work  at  an  early  date,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Meiningen,  he  designed  to  call  "  The  National  Educa- 
tional Institute,"  "  Volks-Erziehungs-Anstalt."  He  had 
long  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  distinct  the  work  of  early 
training,  and  the  work  intended  to  carry  pupils  on  to 
higher  stages  of  culture,  but  at  Keilhau  this,  for 
practical  reasons,  had  been  impossible.  The  aim  of  the 
new  institute  was  to  base  all  education  and  teaching  on 
the  foundation  from  which  all  genuine  knowledge,  and  a"d 
true  skill  in  life  spring,  namely,  life  itself  and  self-activity, 
on  the  union  and  interaction  of  doing  and  thinking,  of 
expressing  and  learning,  of  skill  and  knowledge.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  he  proposed  to  give  one  part  of  the  |  / 
day  up  to  manual  woi*k,  the  other  to  instruction.  The  V 
latter  was  to  come  first,  when  the  mind  was  fresh,  and  the 
former  was  to  follow,  as  it  would  afford  a  recreative  change. 

The  field,  the  garden,  the  forest,  the  house,  and  handi- 
work were  to  supply  the  means  of  labour,  and  all  the  work 
was  to  be  in  ordered  connection  so  that  one  part  assisted 
other  parts.  The  training  of  the  body  as  the  tool  of  the 
spirit,  and  free  play  were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  free 
play  he  included  games  carried  on  in  common,  and  the 
spontaneous  reproduction  of  what  the  pupil  had  learnt  in 
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his  lessons,  wliich  Froebel  liad  obsei-ved  gave  tlie  pupils 
great  satisfaction.  Manual  work,  instruction  and  play 
were  to  form  one  whole — a  true  foundation  for  a  life 
which  was  to  be  one  in  j)urpose,  active,  full  of  insight  and 
joy- 
Curriculum, 

Consequently  he  proposed  to  include  among  the  subjects 
of  insti-uction  only  those  necessary  to  man  as  man  without 
regard  to  special  avocations — namely,  morals  and  religion, 
knowledge  of  nature  with  geography  and  history,  know- 
ledge of  the  mother-tongue  with  acquaintance  with  the 
commonest  foreign  words  incorporated  in  it  and  their 
meaning,  knowledge  of  space  including  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, mathematics  and  drawing,  colour,  exercise  of  colour- 
sense,  of  tone  sense,  singing  and  music.  Foreign  and 
ancient  languages  were  thus  excluded. 

The  institute  was  intended  for  children  from  seven  to  four- 
teen, and  he  hoped  to  attract  to  it  (1)  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  ordinary  schools,  where  memory-knowledge 
was  the  main  thing,  and  who  intended  to  take  up  teaching 
as  a  profession ;  for  them  it  would  be  a  preparation  for 
the  seminary;  (2)  those  whose  parents  wished  to  give 
them  a  better  preparation  for  business  life  than  was  afforded 
by  the  ordinary  schools  ;  and  (3)  those  who  intended  to  go 
on  to  a  gymnasium,  or  to  Froebel's  Universal  Gennan  Insti- 
tute, which  he  now  proposed  to  give  up  to  higher  studies. 
His  experience  led  him  to  believe  that  postponement  of  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  would  not  interfere  with  real 
progress. 

His  account  goes  on  to  a  description  of  Helba  and  all  the 
advantages  it  had  to  offer  for  liis  scheme,  natural  beauty, 
historic  associations,  and  proximity  to  places  where  in- 
dustries were  carried  on.     To  Froebel  it  seemed  that  a 
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boy  slioiild  not  be  called  on  to  choose  liis  future  avocation 
until  he  had  seen  various  trades  actually  practised.  To  this 
institute  he  planned  to  add  an  orphanage  for  children  of 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  which,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  his  wife,  could  be  carried  on  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  main  part  of  the  work. 

Scheme  of  Work. 

Appended  to  his  general  account  was  a  scheme  of  work 
and  a  time-table.  He  intended  to  divide  the  boys  into 
three  main  classes,  the  middle  one  of  which  was  to  have 
two  divisions.  Calling  these  classes  A,  Bj,  B^,  C,  we  find 
the  subjects  taken,  with  the  number  of  hours  weekly  allotted 
to  each  as  follows — 


3 

A 

Bi 

B., 

C 

Eeligion. 

3 

Bi 

B, 

c 

Fine  writing. 

3 

A 

Bi 

Bo 

Reading. 

3 

A 

Bi 

Bj 

c 

Pure  number. 

3 

Bi 

b', 

c 

Singing. 

3 

B 

Language  practice. 

3 

Bi 

Introduction  to  grammar. 

3 

B. 

c 

Grammar. 

3 

A 

Bi 

Correct  writing. 

3 

B. 

c 

Composition. 

3 

A 

Bi 

Checker-drawing  and  figure  invention, 

3 

B, 

Free  drawing,  forms. 

3 

c 

Drawing  from  nature. 

3 

A 

B, 

Colour  exercises. 

3 

Bj 

c 

Nature-knowledge. 

3 

A 

Bi 

Consideration  of  external  world. 

3 

Bj 

c 

Geography. 

3 

c 

History. 

2 

B, 

Bj 

c 

Arithmetic. 

2 

A 

Bx 

bJ 

Applied  number. 

2 

c 

Natural  science. 

2 

A 

Bi 

Geometry. 

2 

B, 

c 

Mathematics. 

2 

A 

Exercises  in  speaking. 
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1     A    B|  Consideration  of  particular  works  of 

man,  especially  in  regard  to  their 
origin. 

1  B.     C    Technology. 

3     A  Ei'ercises  of  the  arms  and  fingers  for 

writing,  drawing,  and  piano,  etc. 

This  gave  a  total  of  tliirty-four  hours  per  week  for  the 
lowest  class,  and  of  thirty- seven  hours  for  each  of  the 
higher  classes. 

Turning  to  the  time-table  we  find  that  work  in  this 
institute  was  to  begin  at  half -past  five,  the  first  half -hour 
being  assigned  to  hymns  and  devotional  exercises,  followed 
upon  three  days  of  the  week  by  one-hour  lessons  in 
■  religion,  and  on  the  other  three  days  by  lessons  of  the 
same  length  in  pure  number. 

In  this  institvition  breakfast  was  to  be  from  eight  until 
nine,  an  interval  long  enougli  to  admit  of  some  play. 
From  nine  the  lessons,  each  of  one  hour  in  length,  were  to 
go  on  vmiuterruptedly  luitil  one  o'clock,  at  which  time 
there  Avas  to  be  dinner.  Then  was  to  come  the  distribu- 
tion between  the  pupils  of  all  the  tasks  to  which  the  after- 
noon was  to  be  devoted,  which  tasks,  with  an  interval  for 
rest  at  half-past  four,  were  to  last  until  evening  prayers  at 
seven.  Supper  followed  at  half -past  seven,  while  the  liour- 
aud-a-half  before  bed-time  was  to  be  given  up  to  recrea- 
tion, play,  and  walks,  and  any  preparation  necessary  for 
the  following  day.  On  AVednesdays  and  Saturdays,  as  in 
the  school  at  Keilhau,  excursions  Avere  to  be  made  with  the 
boys  in  search  of  natural  objects  or  to  workshops  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Already  Froebel  had  carefully  thought  out  and  systema- 
tised  the  practical  occupations  to  which  the  afternoons 
were  to  be  devoted.  He  divided  these  into  two  classes : 
I.  Those  for  tlie  inner  support  of  the  whole.     II.  Those 
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for  the  outer  support  of  the  whole  through  the  production 
of  special  single  products.  In  I.  he  made  three  divisions : 
A,  those  for  the  house;  B,  those  for  the  school  and 
instruction  ;  and  C,  those  for  the  housekeeping. 

In  A,  he  gave  (1)  the  single  occupations,  (a)  chopping, 
sawing,  and  caiTying  wood,  (b)  cleaning  dry  vegetables, 

(c)  cutting  and  preparation  of  wooden  cooking  and  table 
utensils,  {d)  plaiting  of  straw  mats  for  the  table,  (e) 
twisting  straw  mats  for  the  doors  ;  and  (2)  the  occupations 
which  went  on  continuously,  (a)  care  for  the  general  order 
and  neatness,  (h)  care  of  the  pupils'  clothes,  (c)  of  their 
boots,  (d)  of  their  ablutions  and  bodily  cleanliness,  (e)  of 
their  play,  (/)  of  their  tools. 

In  B,  he  made  a  similar  division,  and  under  (1)  the 
occupations  which  needed  to  be  carried  on  only  occasionally 
he  gave  (a)  the  stitching  of  exercise  and  drawing  books,  (b) 
the  drawing  of  lines  in  these  books,  (c)  making  of  checkers 
on  the  slates  for  writing  and  drawing,  (d)  sharpening  of 
slate-pencils,  (e)  making  quills  for  writing,  (/)  drawing  of 
figures  and  shapes  for  copies,  (g)  arrangement  of  orderly 
collections  of  natural  objects  for  the  teaching,  (h)  making 
paper  and  cardboard  boxes  for  natural  objects ;  while 
under  (2)  the  occupations,  which  were  continuous,  he  gave 

(a)  seeing  to  the  order  and  neatness  of  the  schoolrooms, 

(b)  giving  out  and  checking  all  the  teaching,  writing,  and 
drawing  materials. 

In  C,  he  made  a  similar  division,  and  under  (1)  gave  (a) 
gardening,  (b)  care  of  the  fruit-trees,  (c)  work  in  the  field, 

(d)  tending  the  ornamental  and  pot-plants,  (e)  plaiting 
straw  covers  for  the  garden,  (/)  plaiting  winnowing- fans 
out  of  shavings,  (g)  weaving  baskets  out  of  willows,  (h) 
coiling  nests  for  pigeons  and  hens,  (i)  making  of  baking 
dishes,  {k)  mending  of  utensils,  axe-handles,  rakes,  etc. ; 
and  under  (2),  (a)  tending  the  pigeons  and  hens,  (b)  care 
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of  small  household  tools  especially  of  the  garden  tools,  (c) 
care   of    single    parts    of  the  housekeeping,  such  as  the 
nursery  garden,  the  ornamental  plants,  the  pupils'  gardens. 
In  II.  he  made  two  divisions — 

A.  Natural  products  under  which  he  intended; 
(a.)  those  from  the  nursery  garden; 

(b)  those  from  the  care  and  propagation   of   orna- 

mental plants ; 

(c)  those  from  collection  of  seeds ; 

(d)  systematic    collections    of    natural    objects     for 

schools   and   self-teaching    with   and  without 
explanation. 

B.  Pi'eparation  of  art-products  partly  for  use  in  other 
educational  institutions,  partly  for  general  use. 

[Note. — He  recommends  division  of  labour  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  products.] 

(a)  Out  of  paper: 

(a)  tearing  of  different  forms; 

(b)  cutting  out  of  different  forms ; 

(c)  pricking  out  of  pictures  involving 

(1)  cutting  the  paper, 

(2)  arranging  and  laying  it, 

(3)  fastening, 

(4)  lining  the  pricking-books, 

(5)  sketching  figures; 
(J)  plaiting  strips  of  paper; 

(e)  making  geometrical  shapes. 

(b)  Out  of  cardboard: 

(rt)  cardboard  boxes  for  twisting  and  laying  as  a, 

game ; 
(fc)  cardboard  stars; 

(c)  boxes  for  minerals; 

(d)  cardboard  boxes  with  and  without  lid; 
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(e)  peu-boxes; 
(/)  pen-cases; 
(g)  table-rings; 
(h)  simple  and  complex  sewing-  and  work-boxes, 

models  of  houses,  boxes  for  butterflies  etc.; 
(i)   different  work  and  fruit  baskets, 
(c)  Out  of  wood: 

(a)  cutting  out  of  splints  (play  and  instruction) ; 
(fe)  splitting  of  little  planks  (play)  ; 

(c)  forms  out  of  peas  and  sticks  (play  and  instruc- 

tion) ; 

(d)  cutting  of  geometrical  bodies  out  of  cubes; 

(e)  cutting  all  kinds  of  toys  for  play  and  teaching 

others, 

(1)  little  ships, 

(2)  wind-mills, 

(3)  forges, 

(4)  clapper-mills, 

(5)  stamping-mills. 

(fZ)   Out  of  wire: 

(a)  making  chains; 
(&)   making  baskets. 

(e)   Out  of  clay : 

(a)  cutting    geometrical    bodies     and     models     of 

crystals ; 
(h)  modelling  parts  of  the  earth's  surface; 
(c)  modelling  in  general. 

(/)  Preparation  of  collections 

(a)  of  figures;  \  •         ^  i.i 

),:     „  ^^  /as  expression  of  the  course 

(6)  or  forms;  }  c  •     i.      4-- 

;  (  '    .  01  instruction. 

(c)  of  colour  pictures;  / 

(d)  of  natural  history  objects 

(1)  of  stones. 
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(2)  of  beetles, 

(3)  of  butterflies, 

(4)  of  plants, 

(5)  of  mosses, 

(6)  of  herbs, 

(7)  of  eggs, 

(8)  of  stuffed  birds. 
(g)  Copying 

(a)  of  exti'acts ; 

(h)  of  mvisic. 
(h)  Through  colours, 
(i)  Through  yarns,  etc. 

Besides,  Froebel  gave  about  ninety  games  which  were 
well-known  games  already  in  general  use. 

This  scheme  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  us  what 
Froebel's  eleven  years'  experience  at  Keilhau  had  made 
him  desire.  It  enables  us  to  attach  definite  meaning  to 
the  general  ideas  which  he  set  forth  in  The  Educatioti  of 
Man ;  it  makes  us  realise  the  close  connection  which 
Froebel  wished  to  exist  between  the  life  of  the  pupils  and 
their  occupations,  and  between  these  again  and  the  instruc- 
tion they  received.  All  the  occupations  had  a  manifest 
relation  to  the  common  life,  and  thi*ough  them  the  pupils 
were  to  be  early  brought  to  realise  what  active  member- 
ship within  a  larger  whole  means,  and  in  this  way  to  be 
fitted  for  life  within  a  State. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
"The  Education  of  Man." 

General  Plan  of  the  Book. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  Froebel's 
most  important  works,  one  to  which  he  always  referred 
inqmrers  concerning  his  fundamental  principles  in  later 
life.  It  was  published  independently  in  1826.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  his 
general  principles,  indicates  the  philosophical  basis  of  his 
educational  views,  and  attempts  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  child  in  infancy  and  boyhood.  The  second  part 
discusses  the  chief  groups  of  subjects  of  instruction, 
taking  them  ruider  the  heads  of  Religion,  Natural  Science, 
Mathematics,  Language,  Art  and  Objects  of  Art.  This 
discussion  is  followed  by  chapters  in  which,  under  the 
general  heading  "  The  School  and  the  Family,"  Froebel 
deals  specially  with  the  occupations  which  he  had  found  at 
Keilhau  to  be  so  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
boys. 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  "  The  Grround-work  of  the 
Whole,"  makes  the  dependence  of  Froebel's  educational 
upon  his  religious  views  clear.  In  one  of  his  previous 
accounts  of  Keilhau  he  had  stated :  "  The  Christian 
religion  teaches  us  that  all  things  have  proceeded  from 
Grod,  that  Grod  has  created  all  things,  is  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  is  the  Producer,  the  Father  of  men.  Men  are 
the  children  of  Grod.      Everything  bears  necessarily  the 
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qualities  of  that  whicli  produces  it.  The  child  sho-ws  the 
spirit  and  characters  of  its  parents  ;  men,  the  children  of 
God,  bear  the  essence  of  their  Creator,  and  thus  man  is  of 
the  divine  essence." 

Then,  just  as  man  shows  the  divine  essence  because  he 
is  the  child  of  God,  so  do  the  works  of  Nature,  because 
they  are  created  and  maintained  by  Him.  "  As  the  spirit 
of  the  artist  is  found  again  in  his  masterpieces  so  must  we 
find  God's  spirit  in  His  works." 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  simple  statement  of  Froebel's 
fundamental  belief.  To  one  who  viewed  things  as  he  did 
by  means  of  the  category  of  development,  it  was  natural 
that  the  idea  of  ^he  immanency  of  God  in  His  works  should 
be  more  prominent  than  that  of  God's  transcendency,  but 
this  by  no  means  made  his  view  Pantheistic.  Indeed,  we 
have  it  on  record  that  he  distinctly  repudiated  Pantheism. 
"  I  do  not  say,  like  the  Pantheists,  that  the  world  is  God's 
body,  that  God  dwells  in  it  as  in  a  house.  But  the  sjiirit 
of  God  dwells  and  lives  in  Nature,  produces,  fosters,  and 
unfolds  everything  as  the  common  life-principle." 

When  Ave  remember  the  value  that  Froebel  attached  to 
personality,  and  that  he  held  fast  to  the  Christian  docti'ine 
of  personal  immortality,  we  recognise  that  we  cannot  dis- 
miss his  views  by  calling  them  Pantheistic,  but  that  they 
deserve  a  more  painstaking  attempt  to  understand  them. 

Froebel's  Philosophy. 

Those,  however,  who  approach  the  study  of  Froebel  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  an  afiinity  between  his  views  and 
those  of  Rousseau  are  destined  to  failure  in  the  attempt  to 
luiderstand  him.  Rousseau's  views  were  throughout  Atom- 
istic, man  as  the  individual  was  what  he  set  on  a  pinnacle ; 
and  holding  that  man  was  by  nature  good  he  attacked 
human  institutions  as  an  outrage  on  man's  freedom.     His 
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tlieological  Atomism  showed  itself  in  his  dishke  of  etarly 
rehgious  teaching,  and  his  psychological  Atomism  in  the 
importance  he  attached  to  sense-impressions,  in  the  recep- 
tion of  which  he  regarded  the  mind  as  passive. 
,      Froebel's  ideas  on  the  other  hand  were  based  on  those  of 
|_development  and  continuity.     Much  as  he  had  learnt  from 
■  Pestalozzi  educationally,  he  yet  had  been  a  learner  else- 
where, and  in  just  those  very  points  in  which  Pestalozzi 
showed  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  Froebel,  with  a  wider 
vision   of  the   true  meaning   of    development,   left    him 
behind. 

If  we  think  of  the  progress  of  German  philosojohy  at  this 
time  we  realise  how  much  this  idea  of  development  was  in 
the  air.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  dominated 
the  thought  of  G-ermany. ..  Overlthis  the  Hegelian  Dialectic 
had  cast  a  spell  which  had  seized  upon  even  the  natural 
philosophers. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  a 
different  idea  of  development  from  that  which,  in  England, 
was  worked  out  by  Herbert  Spenser.  For  in  Herbert 
Spenser  we  get  the  combination  of  Atomism,  pohtical 
and  psychological,  with  the  idea  of  evolution;  and  the 
failure  to  recognise  the  meaning  of  institutions,  and 
the  proper  relation  of  the  member  to  the  whole  is  as 
characteristic  of  his  thought  as  it  was  of  Pestalozzi's. 
The  "development"  of  Hegel,  of  Krause,  and  of 
Froebel  was  ajteleological  one^_  They  regarded  evolu- 
tion as  determined  by  an  end,  and  saw  in  history  the 
progressive  approximation  to  that  end.  Further,  they 
looked  upon  institutions  as  the  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
which  man  had  reached.  Thus  they  magnified  small 
beginnings  as  containing  the  end  in  germ,  instead  of 
minimising  the  end  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
.  beginnings,  as  is  done  by  many  atomistic  evolutionists 
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It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Froebel  in  any 
way  based  his  ideas  on  those  of  Hegel.  When  the 
similarity  between  his  principle  of  the  reconciliation  of 
opposites,  to  which  we  shall  refer  later,  and  Hegel's 
advance  from  thesis  and  antithesis  to  the  reconciling 
synthesis,  was  once  pointed  oiit  to  him,  he  repudiated 
knowledge  of  Hegel's  philosophy.  To  him  his  principle 
seemed  to  spring  out  of  his  own  experience  and  to  be 
warranted  to  him  by  that  experience. 


Organic  Method. 

His  first  interest,  we  must  remember,  was  life,  and  his 
primary  concern  was  to  apply  the  idea  of  development  in 
the  sphere  of  education,  Eveiything  in  Nature  unfolded 
or  developed  its  essence,  doing  this  unconsciously,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Universe.  In  man  alone  was  this 
development  accompanied  by  self -consciousness,  and  hence 
by  freedom.  The  object  of  education  was  to  awaken  this 
self-conscious  free  representation  of  Divine  law  in  man, 
that  is  to  lead  to  a  "faithful,  pure,  inviolate,  and  hence  I 
holy,  life."  As  this  was  only  to  be  attained  as  the  result 
of  a  process  of  development,  the  development  of  plants  and 
animals  suggested  that  there  was  a  natural  order  of  un- 
folding of  the  powers  which  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
Hence,  Fi'oebel  lays  down,  as  the  characteristic  of  an 
education  based  on  tlie  idea  of  development,  that  it  miist  j 
be  passive  and  following,  not  prescriptive,  categorical,  and  J{ 
interfering. 

By  this  he  meant,  not  that  the  teacher  should  do  nothing, , 
leave  the  child  alone,  but  that  rather,  by  a  watchfulness  of  \ 
the  individual  child  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  child  nature  | 
in  general,  the  teacher  should  supply  to  the. child  material/ 
in  such  order  and  such  quantity  as  he  could  use.     At  this 
early  stage  Froebel  thought  that  the  teacher  must  assume 
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the  child's  nature  to  be  good.     Only  in  cases  where  this^ 
was  clearly  not  so  should  the  teacher  resort  to  a  prescrip-f 
tive  and  interfering  method.     Whenever  using  this  method, ' 
however,  the  teacher  should  aim  at  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  pupil  by  showing  him  how  this  prescription 
arose  out  of  his  nature  and  needs ;  and  as  the  pupil  grew 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  ideas  there  should  be  a  recognition,  k 
shared  by  pupil  a,nd  teacher,  of  an  ideal  to  which  both  alike  f 
submitted.     This  ideal  Froebel  admits  is  and  ought  to  be 
categorical  and  mandatory,  biit  its  compulsoriness  should 
not  be   felt  because  of  its  being  freely  accepted  by  the 
individual. 

This  ideal  self,  which  is  identical  with  the  ideal  self  in , 
every  other  man,  he  calls  by  various  names:  "  the  inner  law 
of  Divine  Unity,"  "the  divine  essence  of  man,"  "the  divine 
principle  that  lives  in  man."  He  looks  upon  it  as  existing 
in  the  child  in  germ,  and  regards  it  as  the  task  of  education 
to  make  the  pupil  conscious  of  it  and  identify  himself  with 
it.  He  also  calls  it  "humanity,"  and  says  that  "in  every 
human  being,  as  a  member  of  humanity  and  as  a  child 
of  God,  there  lies  and  lives  humanity  as  a  whole,  realised 
and  expressed  in  each  one  in  a  personal  unique  manner."  ^ 

The  full  import  of  this  sentence  cannot  be  given  briefly. 
It  expressed   a   thought  entirely  foi-eign  to  an  Atomistic  •' 
Philosophy,  but  one  which  recent  psychology  and  philo- 
sophy  should  enable  us  to  some  extent  to  make  our  own. 
Tiiese  have  shown  us  that  our  conceptions  of  the  world , 
and   of   self,  which  are  correlative,   depend   on   our  ^wn 
activity,  yet  not  on  our  activity  as  mere  individualaJiut_a,s 
members  of  a  societytfn  which  the  results  of  long-conturued 
thought  and  will  process  are  stored  up  for  lis  in  language, 
institutions,  etc.     Living  as  members  of  such  society,  whigh 
has  a  spiritual  unity,  and  which  we  may  call,  if  we  like,  an  1 
organic  wholes  we  seize  upon  the  ideal  content  therein  -^ 
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embodied  in  proportion  to  our  activity,  and  at  the  same  time 
our  ideal  nature  is  realised  iu  proportion  to  tlie  extent  to 
which  we  seize  upon  it. 

This  relationship  of  man  to  mankind  Froebel  expressed 
by  calling  man  a  Grliedganzes — a  member- whole.  "  Imaging 
humanity  as  an  organic  whole,  he  conceives  the  individual, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  a  member  of  this  organism  and  on  the 
oth^r,  as  the  organism  itself  in  its  ideal  totality.  He  is, 
/E^ever,  the  whole  only  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  also 
\the  member;  or,  stated  differently,  he  realises  his  ideal 
nature  through  participation  in  the"Tife~  of  mantind,"yj 
writes  Susan  Blow,  an  American  wTiter,^i^lio"has  attempted 
to  throw  light  on  this  part  of  Froebel's  teaching  whicli 
lias  generally  been  passed  over  as  obscure,  but  which. 
yet,  iu  her  opinion,  is  important  as  marking  the  distinct 
advance  which  Proel^el  made  as  a  psychologist  and  philoso- 
pher over  Pestalozzi.  She  sees  in  this  conception  of  man 
as  Gliedganzes  "  the  key  to  Troebel's  practical  endeavour," 
an  opinion  fully  borne  out  by  what  we  have  already  learnt 
of  his  views  from  his  earlier  accounts  of  Keilhau  in  which, 
for  the  sake  of  more  readily  appealing  to  the  public,  he  sub- 
stituted "the  German  State"  for  "humanity"  as  the 
"whole  "  of  Avhich  man  is  a  member. 

Religion  and  "Work. 

As  regards  development  Froebel  saw  that  it  came  about 
through  exercise,  but  an  exercise  which  must  recognise 
and  conform  to  the  different  stages  of  natural  development. 
These  stages — and  this  was  a  point  to  which  he  attached 
great  importance — are  continuous,  and  therefore,  if  there  is 
to  be  progress,  there  must  be  continuity  in  the  education  a 
child  receives. 

Two  other  points  he  emphasised  strongly,  the  one  the  need 
for  the  early  cultivation  of  religion  iu  the  child  j  the  second 
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tlie  need  for  early  accustoming  him  to  productive  activity. 
"  Early  work,  guided  in  accordance  with  its  inner  meaning, 
confirms  and  elevates  religion.  Eeligion  without  industry, 
without  work,  is  liable  to  be  l^st  in  empty  dreams,  worth- 
less visions,  idle  fancies.  Similarly,  work  or  industry 
without  religion  degrades  man  into  a  beast  of  burden, 
a  machine.  Work  and  religion  must  be  concomitant ; 
for  Grod,  the  Eternal,  has  been  creating  from  all  eternity." 
The  germ  of  the  religious  spirit  he  sees  in  the  feeling  of 
community  which  binds  the  child  to  mother,  father,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  out  of  which  is  developed  the  feeling 
of  community  with  hmnanity,  with  God.  Unless  the  dim 
feeling  of  this,  which  is  present  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  is 
fostered  and  strengthened,  and,  later  on,  raised  into  clear 
consciousness,  there  can  be,  Eroebel  thinks,  no  real  religious 
spirit  in  later  life.  How  this  fostering  was  to  be  done 
he  suggested  more  fully  in  his  later  work  The  Mother -Songs; 
but  in  The  Education  of  Man  it  is  clear  that  it  is  to  the 
influence  of  the  mother's  attitude  and  acts,  to  parental 
example  and  not  to  overt  religious  teaching,  that  he 
attached  importance. 

Erom  what  has  been  already  said  it  is  clear  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  debasing  illusion  to  think  that  man  works 
only  to  procure  necessaries  for  self-preservation.  He 
looked  upon  work  as  the  means  of  objectifying  ideas,  the 
mea.ns  whereby  a  man  comes  to  realise  his,  ideal  natui-e. 
"With  religion,  with  work,  and  with  the  power  of  self- 
control  necessary  for  asserting  the  ideal  self  against 
impulses  detrimental  to  it,  he  thought  man  would  reach  a 
state  of  blessedness  on  earth.  "  God  creates  and  works 
productively  in  uninterrupted  continuity,"  therefore  man, 
created  in  his  image,  should  work ;  and  it  was  because  he 
had  come  to  the  conviction  that  a  child's  full  power  of 
working    was   not    drawn    forth     by    the    usual    school 
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instruction  that   he  advocated  actual  working   hours   in 
which  the  children  shovild  produce  something  definite. 

Froebel  and  Child-study.    • 

Froebel  was  hj  nature  a  psychologist.  Introspection 
had  been  a  delight  to  him  as  a  child.  Moreover,  the 
category  "  development "  was  the  category  for  the  proper 
use  and  understanding  of  which  the  science  of  psychology 
had  long  waited.  In  Froebel' s  Education  of  Man,  and 
developed  still  further  in  his  Mother-Songs,  we  see  the 
^  beginning  of  Child-study. 

Here  he  pictures  the  infant  in  whose  consciousness  the 
world  and  self  are  present  only  in  "  misty,  formless  in- 
distinctiveness  "  ;  he  shows  how  words  help  certain  objects 
to  stand  out  against  this  indistinct  background,  and  how 
the  child  comes  to  perceive  himself  as  an  object  distinct 
from  other  objects.  Here  is  development,  and  in  the 
growth  of  his  own  consciousness  the  individual  can  see  a 
parallel  to  the  development  of  the  race,  which  by  reference 
to  his  own  experience  he  can  learn  to  imderstand.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  history  of  the  race  that  the  parent,  the 
educator,  can  interpret  and  enter  into  the  life  of  the  child. 
How  can  this  process  of  development  be  defined  ?  To 
Froebel  it  appeared  to  consist  in  making  the  internal 
external  and  the  external  internal  and  in  finding  a  unity 
for  both. 

This  we  may  if  we  like  interpret  generally  as  meaning 
that  mental  growth  involves  creativeness  and  receptiveness, 
and  the  combination  of  them  both  in  life.  There  was  in 
Froebel's  mind  a  close  connection  between  this  definition 
and  Avhat  he  elsewhere  calls  the  law  of  development,  "  the 
principle  of  the  reconciliation  of  opposites."  The  state- 
ment of  this,  which  he  gave  at  this  point,  was :  "  Every 
thing  and  every  being,  however,  comes  to  be  known  only 
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as  it  is  connected  with  tlie  opposite  of  its  kind,  and  as  its 
unity,  its  agreement  with  this  opposite  is  discovered ;  and 
the  completeness  of  this  knowledge  depends  on  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  connection  with  the  respective  opposite, 
and  upon  the  complete  discovery  -of  the  connecting  thought 
or  link." 

We  may  take  it  in  its  application  to  knowledge  as 
meaning  that  mental  development  rests  on  an  impulse  to 
unification,  but  in  what  follows  and  elsewhere  we  find 
Froebel  making  many  fancifvd  applications  of  it.  His 
explanations  of  it,  as  we  leani  from  Frau  von  Marenholtz- 
Bulow's  Reminiscences,  while  they  convinced  his  auditors 
of  the  importance  he  attached  to  it,  never  made  quite 
intelligible  what  he  meant  by  it. 

The  want  of  clearness  and  order  in  what  follows  makes 
us  realise  the  strides  child-psychology  has  made  since 
Froebel's  day.  Yet  we  find  Froebel  noting  almost  all  that 
is  important :  the  exercise  and  use  of  the  body,  the  play  of 
the  child  with  its  body,  the  immense  advance  which  results 
from  the  use  of  language,  and  v»^ay  the  child  makes  use 
of  language  in  his  play,  when  what  we  call  the  perceptional 
stage  is  passing  over  into  the  ideational  stage,  and  the 
anthropomorphic  tendency  of  the  child  which  shows  itself 
in  his  play.  "  Play,"  says  Froebel,  "  is  the  highest  phase 
of  child-development — of  human  development  at  this 
period ;  for  it  is  self-active  representation  of  the  innei* — the 
representation  of  the  inner  necessity  and  impulse."  "  To 
the  calm,  keen  vision  of  one  who  truly  knows  human 
nature,  the  spontaneous  play  of  the  child  discloses  the 
future  inner  life  of  the  man."  "  His  futui-e  relations  to 
father  and  mother,  to  the  members  of  his  family,  to 
society  and  mankind,  to  nature  and  God — in  accordance 
with  the  natural  and  individual  disposition  and  tendencies  of 
the  child,  depend  chiefly  upon  his  mode  of  life  at  this  period." 
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In  order  to  assist  the  motlier  in  her  task  of  consciously 
tending  the  child's  development  Froebel  suggests  to  her 
how  she  may  assist  at  each  stage ;  in  the  playful  leading  of 
the  child  to  knowledge  of  his  body,  in  the  perception 
of  objects,  and  in  knowledge  of  their  positions,  in  simple 
judgments  about  them  involving  observation  of  their 
qualities,  in  all  of  which  she  "  seeks  in  the  most  natural 
manner  to  arouse  to  full  activity  all  his  limbs  and 
senses." 

Already  we  see  the  ideas  which  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  The  Mother-Songs,  in  a  form  which  mothers 
could  make  direct  use  of,  thrown  out  as  sviggestions :  the 
reflected  light  on  the  wall,  "  The  Light-Bird  "  awakening 
a  sense  of  incorporeal  phenomena,  the  swinging  of  the 
pendulum,  coming  and  going,  moving  objects,  the  feeling, 
of  community  between  the  child  and  its  brothers  and 
sisters  are  all  pointed  out  by  Froebel  as  things  which  pro- 
vide the  mother  with  opportunities  to  aid  the  development 
of  the  child.  These  he  takes  in  The  Mother-Songs  together 
with  others,  as  pattern  experiences  to  which  he  links 
melody  and  rhythmic  movement,  the  high  value  of  which 
he  was  already  aware  of. 

In  what  follows  he  shows  how  the  child's  instinctive 
love  of  drawing  may  be  guided,  how  it  leads  on  to  count- 
ing, and  how  the  natural  way  of  gaining  knowledge  of 
numbers  by  means  of  the  concrete  must  in  no  way  be 
departed  from.  Further,  he  shows  how  language-training 
must  be  combined  with  both  drawing  and  counting,  and 
what  countless  opportunities  for  setting  the  child  to  find 
the  answers  to  his  own  questit)us  are  afforded  by  the 
interest  he  takes  in  the  occupations  of  those  around  him. 
The  rule  of  conduct  for  the  ideal  father  he  takes  to 
be:  "To  lead  children  to  think  early,"  believing  that 
"the  child   that    has    been    led    to    think   will    thei'eby 
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be   led  to  industry,  diligence — to  all  domestic  and  civic 
virtues." 

Froebel's  Account  of  Boyhood. 

So  far  Froebel  has  dealt  with  the  period  of  childhood,  a 
period  of  training  during  which,  in  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  the  faculty  of  speech,  the  child  has  already  taken 
possession  of  a  portion  of  his  ideal  heritage.  He  now 
enters  on  a  new  yet  continuous  stage,  in  which  insti-uction 
predominates,  and  in  which  "a  conscious  communication 
of  knowledge  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  in  definite  inner 
connection,  takes  place."  Lest,  however,  his  words  should 
suggest  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  information  has  now 
become  the  object  aimed  at  he  hastens  to  point  out  that 
the  quickening,  strengthening  and  purifying  of  the  will  is 
what  the  school  should  attempt  to  achieve.  ^It  does  this  by 
means  of  precepts  and  examples,  but  these  fail  of  their 
desired  eifect  if  the  necessary  good  dispositions  have  not 
been  formed  in  the  child  in  the  preceding  period  by  a 
wholesome  family  life. 

The  play-instinct  of  the  child  is  now  giving  place  to  the 
formative  instinct  of  the  boy  and  girl ;  whereas  before  the 
activity  was  itself  the  end,  now  the  resvdt  aimed  at  by 
means  of  the  activity  is  the  end.  To  Froebel  it  appeared 
a  disastrous  thing  for  this  formative  instinct  to  be  checked, 
as  checked  it  so  often  is,  because  parents  lack  insight,  and 
do  not  recognise  how,  in  refusing  the  child's  help,  they  are 
cutting  him  oif  from  the  common  life.  For  if  allowed  to 
satisfy  it,  not  only  does  he  gain  strength  of  body  and  will, 
but  he  reaps  a  world  of  knowledge  from  his  ceaseless 
questions.  Strength  so  gained  excites  him  to  love  of 
adventure  and  exploration ;  from  the  heights  he  scales  he 
sees  a  new  world ;  from  his  rambles  he  brings  back  count- 
less treasures  which  he  learns  to  name  and  know. 
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Occnpations  of  Boyhood. 

Then  Froebel  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  other  occupations 
which  he  had  found  that  a  boy  of  this  age  loves :  garden- 
ing, playing  with  water,  modelKng  in  sand  and  clay,  and 
building  with  various  materials.  ^  To  gardening,  as  we 
have  seen,  Froebel  attached  special  importance,  because  he 
saw  in  it  a  means  of  training  a  boy  to  care  for  others  and 
of  making  him  realise  the  unalterable  connection  of  cause 
and  effect.  In  the  free  boyish  games  of  this  stage  he  saw 
a  means  of  development,  not  only  of  physical  but  of  moral 
power,  by  the  discipline  which  the  boys  exercise  over  one 
another  in  their  play,  'which  had  been  described  by 
Inspector  Zeh  in  his  report  of  Keilhau.*^  These  games 
Froebel  prized  as  promoting  the  feeling  of  community  and 
the  law-abidingness  which  makes  community  possible. 

"  At  no  time  should  boys  be  unoccupied."  Consequently, 
for  leisure  within  doors  there  should  be  occupation. 
Mechanical  pursuits,  such  as  paper  and  paste-board  work, 
modelling,  etc.,  offered  themselves  as  suitable,  but  these, 
we  remember,  were  carried  on  in  the  evenings  at  Keilhau 
while  the  boys  listened  to  stories  and  reading.  Conse- 
quently Froebel  at  once  passes  on  to  consider  the  longing 
in  the  boys,  to  which  the  telling  of  legends,  of  fables,  and 
fairy-tales  gives  satisfaction.  The  existence  of  a  past  is 
borne  in  upon  them  in  countless  ways ;  they  see  old  walls, 
ruins,  and  monuments,  and  they  desii'e  to  know  of  the  past 
with  which  tliese  were  connected.  Feeling  themselves  so 
full  of  life,  of  inner  experiences,  they  long  to  penetrate 
into  the  life  of  tiie  things  around  them ;  and  hence,  the 
lively  satisfaction  they  find  in  fables  and  fairy-tales  which 
make  the  dumb  speak,  and  in  speaking  i-eveal  to  the  boys 
their  own  experience. 
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Treatment  of  Faults. 

Here  Froel^el  has  been  picturing  wliat  tlie  ideal  boy's 
life  should  be.  "Such  is  pure  boy-life  at  this  period." 
But  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  actual  boy-life  is  marred 
by  many  faults,  "  by  stubbornness,  obstinacy,  mental  and 
physical  indolence,  sensuality,  vanity  and  self-conceit, 
dogmatism  and  despotism,  an  unbrotherly  and  unfilial 
spirit,  emptiness  and  superficiality,  aversion  to  work  and 
even  to  play,  disobedience  and  ungodliness."  How  does 
this  come  about?  In  two  ways  he  thinks,  first  by  the 
one-sided  development  which  so  many  boys  get,  which 
leaves  a  large  number  of  their  impulses  uuguided;  second 
by  a  faultiness  in  the  earlier  training,  which,  by  interfering 
with  the  natural  development  of  powers,  distorts  good 
tendencies. 

For,  since  man  is  created  by  Grod,  Froebel  thinks  that  he 
must  be  endowed  with  good  tendencies,  though  he  has  the 
possibility  of  failure — a  possibility  resulting  from  his  physi- 
cal nature  and  necessary  for  the  growth  of  his  power  of 
self-determination.  He  therefore  rejects  a  belief  in  original 
depravity  with  all  its  educational  implications. 

At  the  same  time,  while  his  position  may  seem  to"  be  that 
of  Eousseau,  who  says,  "  Let  \is  lay  it  down  as  an  incon- 
testible  maxim  that  the  first  impulses  of  Nature  are  always 
right ;  there  is  no  original  perversity  in  the  human  heart ; 
there  is  not  a  single  vice  of  which  one  may  not  discover 
how  and  whence  it  enters  the  soul,"  yet  he  does  not  go  on, 
like  Eousseau,  to  infer  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
make  the  pupil  perfectly  good  is  to  leave  him  free  to  do 
Avhat  he  chooses.  On  the  contrary,  Froebel's  whole  system 
of  education  is  based  on  the  idea  that  just  as  men  and 
women,  in  whom  the  moral  ideal  is  consciously  recognised, 
choose  from  amid  tlieir  impulses  and  guide  these  by  refer- 
ence to  the  ideal,  so,  iu  the  stage  of  childhood,  when  as  yet 
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there  can  be  no  conscious  recognition  of  the  ideal  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  this  task  of  developing  and  guiding  falls 
to  the  educator. 

Every  shortcoming  is  at  bottom  a  good  tendency  per- 
verted, he  holds.  To  counteract  it  we  must  find  the 
original  good  tendency,  then  foster,  build  up  and  properly 
guide  it.  This  will  naturally  involve  a  struggle,  but  it  will 
be  a  struggle  between  a  habit  already  formed  and  the  habit 
we  desire  to  form,  and  not  a  struggle  against  original 
depravity.  In  this  struggle  we  are  aided  by  the  individual's 
preference  for  right  over  wrong. 

Then  follow  some  wise  remarks  about  common  boyish 
faults.  The  egotism,  rudeness,  and  unfriendliness  seen 
among  boys,  he  attributed  either  to  a  failure  to  arouse  a 
feeling  of  common  sympathy  in  the  child  when  quite 
young,  or  to  the  annihilation  of  it  by  the  parents.  Much 
of  the  mischievousness  of  boys  arises  from  mere  thought- 
lessness, and  to  impute  wrong  motives  to  Avhat  the  child 
does  out  of  pure  heedlessness  is  often  to  instil  motives 
which  had  previously  been  unknown.  Scolding  children,  he 
saw,  often  brought  to  their  notice  faults  from  which  they 
were  previously  free.  The  main  thing  is  to  provide  occu- 
pation for  the  restless  impulses  of  boyhood,  and  in  this 
occupation  to  try  to  satisfy  what  Froebel  thinks  is  the 
indefinable  longing  which  fills  tlie  boy's  heart,  the  desire  to 
find  the  unity  which  luiites  all  things ;  to  let  him  learn, 
through  kindling  his  imagination,  what  the  world  of  Nature 
has  to  tell  him  of  the  world  of  Spirit ;  to  make  him  see 
himself  in  relation  to  a  whole. 

Religious  Training. 

The  foregoing  is  the  end  to  Avhich  the  instruction  given 
within  the  school-houoe  is  directed,  and  to  this  instruction 
it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  come  in  a  spirit  of 
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faith  and  trust,  in  the  hope  and  anticipation  of  entering 
upon  a  fuller  portion  of  his  spiritual  heritage  with  the  aid 
of  the  schoolmaster.  "  The  essential  business  of  the  school 
is  not  so  much  to  teach,  and  to  communicate  a  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  things,  as  it  is  to  give  prominence  to  the 
ever-living  unity  that  is  in  all  things." 

What  the  school  is  to  teach,  must,  Froebel  thinks,  be 
determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  our  boyhood ;  and  the  first  of  these  reqviirements, 
he  thinks,  is  to  develop  the  boy's  vague  feeling  of  his 
dependence  on  a  higher  and  Supreme  Being,  whom  he 
believes  to  animate  and  rule  the  outer  world  of  Nature  in 
the  same  way  as  that  Being  animates  and  rules  him. 
Eeligion  is  thus  the  first  thing  Froebel  would  teach,  and 
he  defines  religion  as  "  the  endeavour  to  raise  into  clear 
knowledge  the  feeling  that,  originally,  the  spiritual  self  of 
man  is  one  with  God  ;  to  realise  the  unity  with  God  which 
is  founded  on  this  clear  knowledge ;  and  to  continue  to 
live  in  this  unity  with  God,  serene  and  strong,  in  every 
condition  and  relation  of  life." 

The  possibility  of  cultivating  religion  rests  on  the  exist- 
ence of  religious  feeling  in  the  child's  mind  in  some  form, 
however  vague  and  indefinite. /^Hence  Froebel,  in  contra- 
diction to  Rousseau,  thinks  that  the  early  religious  ten- 
dencies shown  by  the  child  must  be  carefully  developed. 
These  have  to  be  developed  through  its  human  relation- 
ships, because  it  is  only  through  understanding  the  ideal 
relation  of  the  Father  to  Son  that  we  are  capable  of  appre- 
hending by  analogy  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Christian 
religion.  "  The  truth  of  the  threefold  manifestation  and 
revelation  of  the  One  God  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  religion 
which  suffices  all  men,  in  all  climes,  and  which  they  have 
felt,  however  yaguely,  and  sought,  however  unconsciously." 
Therefore  "the  school  should  first  of  all  teach  the  relio^ion 
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of  Christ ;  therefore,  it  should  first  of  all,  and  above  all, 
give  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion." 

Later  on  in  this  work  Fi'oebel  advocates,  as  a  means  of 
cultivating  the  religious  sense,  the  memorising  of  religious 
utterances  concerning  Nature  and  man  and  their  relation 
to  God,  and  the  learning  of  prayers,  by  means  of  which  he 
thinks  the  boy  becomes  more  clearly  conscious  of  his  own 
vague  feelings. 

Nature-Study. 

In  his  treatment  of  Natural  Science  as  the  next  subject 
demanded  for  the  instruction  of  the  boy  Froebel  lays 
down  clearly  his  fundamental  position.  As  a  Christian, 
he  regards  Nature  as  God's  handiwork  and  as  a  manifes- 
tation and  revelation  of  God.  The  analogy  of  the  relation 
of  the  artist  to  his  work  is  the  one  Froebel  uses  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  relation  of  God  to  Nature,  and  here, 
as  in  what  he  says  of  religion,  we  see  his  striving  to  keep 
thought  from  categories  which  are  inadequate  to  its  sub- 
ject. As  there  he  saw  in  the  "  comprehension  of  the  purely 
spiritual  human  relations"  ''the  only  key  for  the  recog- 
nition and  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  God  to  man 
and  of  man  to  God,"  so  here  he  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "  in  the  consideration  of  the  human  work  of  art 
we  do  not  concern  om-selves  sufficiently  with  the  innennost 
spiritual  relation  of  the  artist  to  the  work ;  we  judge  its 
origin  too  mechanically  and  superficially."  To  obtain 
insight  into  this  is  to  be  prepared  to  apprehend  God's 
relation  to  Nature. 

"  Only  the  Christian,  only  the  human  being  with  Chris- 
tian spirit,  life  and  endeavour,  can  possibly  attain  true 
imderstanding  and  living  knowledge  of  Nature;  only  such 
a  one  can  be  a  genuine  natunxlist.  True  knowledge  of 
Nature  is  attainable  by  man  only  in  proportion  as  he  is 
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consciously  or  unconsciously,  vaguely  or  distinctly,  a  Chris- 
tian— i.e.  penetrated  with  the  truth  of  one  divine  power 
that  lives  and  works  in  all  things ;  only  in  proportion 
as  he  is  filled  with  the  one  living  divine  spirit  that  is 
in  everything  and  to  which  he  himself  is  subject,  through 
which  all  Nature  has  its  being,  and  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  see  this  one  spirit  in  its  essence,  and  in  its  unity  in  the 
least  phenomenon  as  well  as  in  the  sum  of  all  natural 
phenomena."  This  is  Froebel's  declaration  of  faith  with 
regard  to  Nature-study.  The  constant  questioning  as  to 
what  is  Nature-study  which  we  hear  to-day,  and  which 
comes  not  least  persistently  from  those  who  should  best 
be  in  a  position  to  answer,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the 
motive  of  this  questioning  is  the  wish  to  lead  to  some 
such  declaration  of  faith  as  this  of  Froebel's. 

One  aspect  of  Froebel's  views  deserves  attention.  He 
says  expressly  -.  "  What  is  deduced  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  inner  is  made  manifest  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
outer,"  and  never  for  a  moment  does  he  forget  that  in  man 
we  have  the  higher  stages  of  develoj)ment.  Consequently, 
he  does  not  go  to  external  nature,  as  Comenius  apparently 
did,  for  guidance  as  an  educator,  nor  does  he  seek  to  trace 
"natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world." 

What  he  does  try  to  do  is  to  discern  analogies  with  his 
own  inner  experiences  in  the  world  of  Nature,  and  doing 
this  he  feels  that  his  interest  in  Nature  gains  in  value  and 
permanence.  "  Man  does  not  see  in  Nature  only  in  general, 
his  aspiration,  his  destiny,  his  mission,  the  necessary  con- 
ditions, and  phases  of  their  obstructed  and  perfected  attain- 
ment, but  he  beholds  these  as  in  a  picture,  in  unmistakable 
and  living  characters,  expressing  not  the  notion,  but  the 
thing,  the  relation  itself."  This  use  of  Nature,  as  adum- 
brating human  relationships,  constitutes  Froebel's  sym- 
bolism.    He  discerned  that  to  the  mind  of  the  child  some 
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human  ideals,  some  revelations  of  God's  spii-it,  come 
more  easily  through  Nature  than  through  the  medium 
of  man. 

Here  there  is  no  depreciation  of  tne  "  divine "  as 
revealed  by  the  hvmian  mind  in  its  masterpieces ;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  boyhood  at  this  stage  Froebel 
sees  in  "  Nature-study "  the  most  valuable  of  means. 
"  Human  works  that  express  the  pure  spirit  of  man,  which 
is  also  the  spirit  of  Grod,  are  not  easily,  nor  ahvays  readily, 
accessible  to  every  one,  and  under  all  circumstances," 
whereas  Nature  is  always  to  be  found.  Again,  in  the 
works  of  the  human  spirit,  he  thinks  that  it  is  difficult 
in  each  particular  case  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to 
humanity  in  general  from  what  belongs  to  the  particular 
human  being,  and  that  on  this  account  Natiu'e-study 
reveals  God's  spirit  more  simply  and  clearly. 

No  study,  he  thinks,  arouses  to  so  great  a  degree  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  between  pupils  and  teachers  as  this, 
"the  thoughtful  study  of  Nature  and  the  objects  of  Nature." 
"  Parents  and  school-teachers  should  remember  this,  and 
the  latter  should,  at  least  once  a  week,  take  a  walk  with 
each  class,  not  driving  them  out  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  nor 
leading  them  out  like  a  company  of  soldiers — both  of  which 
one  indeed  sees — but  going  with  them  as  a  father  Avitli  his 
sons,  as  a  brother  with  his  brothers,  accj^uainting  them  more 
fujly  with  whatever  Nature  or  the  season  offers  them." 
/^The  essential  thing  in  all  this,  to  Froebel's  mind,  is  the 
guidance  which  the  matui-er  mind  gives  to  the  un- 
developed maturing  minds.  •  He  recognises  that  children 
may  be  all  day  in  the  open  air  without  living  "  in  and  with 
Nature,"  without  coming  under  the  influence  which  Nature 
is  capable  of  exercising  on  the  human  heart.  At  the  same 
time  he  sees  that  the  tendency  to  apprehend  the  inner  life 
of  surroimding  nature  may  be  checked  in  boys  by  finding 
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no  response  to  it  in  their  elders.  Hence  he  thinks  it 
important  that  adults  and  boys  should  go  on  their  walks 
together,  "  striving  to  receive  into  their  hearts  and  minds 
the  life  and  spirit  of  Nature,"  a  course  which  he  sees  would 
soon  put  a  stop  to  the  idle  loafing  of  boys,  for  which  he 
had  as  great  a  detestation  as  Dr.  Watts.  Without  the 
guidance  Avhich  aims  at  showing  the  boys  "  the  integrity 
of  Nature  as  a  continuously  self-developing  whole,"  he 
recognises  that  a  boy's  interest  in  insects  and  animals  may 
easily  degenerate  into  cruelty. 

Into  Froebel's  disquisition  on  force,  and  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  force,  shown  in  the  formation  of  crystals — and 
crystallography,  Ave  must  remember,  was  the  branch  of 
natural  science  with  which  Froebel  had  most  acquaintance 
— we  need  not  attempt  to  enter.  It  is  a  lapse  into  meta- 
physical science,  a  thing  common  in  his  day,  and  not 
imknowu  in  our  own,  and  it  bears  the  impress  of  Froebel's 
fundamental  thoughts.  It  reminds  us  of  the  delight  with 
which,  in  the  Mineralogical  Museum  at  jBerlin,  he  traced 
analogies  betAveen  the  world  of  crystals  and  that  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart — a  delight  Avhich  makes  him  say : 
"  Like  the  world  of  heart  and  mind,  the  world  of  crystals  is 
a  glorious  instructive  AA^orld.  What  the  spiritual  eye 
beholds  inwardly  in  the  one  it  sees  outwardly  in  the 
other." 

A  feAV  more  of  Froebel's  sayings  with  regard  to  "  Nature- 
study  "  must  be  gathered  together  before  we  leave  this 
subject.  They  will  suffice  to  show  us  how  much  of  Froebel 
there  is  in  the  modern  talk  concerning  it.  "  All  fragmentary 
study  of  Nature,  is  not  only  different  from  the  study 
of  particular  objects  with  reference  to  the  unity  that 
comprehends  all,  but  it  deprives  natural  objects  and  Nature 
of  life,  and  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  human  mind."  Again : 
"  Father  and  son,   teacher  and  pupil,  parent  and   child. 
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walk  togetlier  iu  one  great  living  imiverse.  Let  not 
teacher  or  parent  object  that  he  himself  is  as  yet  ignorant. 
Not  the  communication  of  knowledge  already  in  their 
possession  is  the  task,  but  the  drawing  forth  of  new 
knowledge.  Let  them  observe,  lead  their  pupils  to  observe, 
and  render  themselves  and  their  pupils  conscious  of  their 
observations. 

"An  apprehension  of  the  universality  of  law  in  Nature,  of 
her  miity,  does  not  require  special  technical  terms  for  the 
ol>jects  or  their  attributes,  but  plain  and  accurate  observa- 
tion, and  cori-ect  naming  of  these  things  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  language  and  of  the  thing  named. 

"  In  rendering  the  boy  familiar  with  natural  objects  we 
are  by  no  means  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  names,  or 
of  preconceived  views  and  opinions,  but  only  with  pre- 
senting the  things  themselves  and  their  obvious  attributes, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  boy  may  view  each  object  as  the 
definite  individual  object  it  reveals  itself  to  be  in  its 
attributes. 

"  Even  the  knoAvledge  of  a  previously  given  or  generally 
accepted  name  is  unimportant.  We  may  give  the  object  a 
wholly  local  name,  or — if  Ave  have  not  this — we  may 
give  it  a  name  suggested  at  the  moment,  or,  better  still, 
we  may  name  it  by  circumlocution,  imtil  in  some  way  we 
find  out  the  generally  accepted  name.  Through  such 
endeavovu's  we  shall  soon  learn  the  goneiully  recognised 
name,  and  thus  be  enal)led  to  harmonise  our  knowledge 
Avith  the  general  knoAvledge,  and  to  correct  and  supplement 
it  with  the  latter. 

"  Let  not  the  teacher  of  a  country  school  object  that  he 
knoAvs  nothing  about  natural  objects,  not  even  their 
names.  Even  if  he  has  had  the  scantiest  education,  by 
a  diligent  observation  of  Nature  he  may  gain  a  deeper, 
more   thorough   and   more   living   knoAvledge   of   natural 
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objects  in  their  diversity  aucl  individuality  than  he  can 
acquire  from  ordinarily  available  books." 

This  passage  shows  Froebel  in  1826  addressing  to  school- 
masters words  which  seem  to  us  to  be  identical  with  those 
which  our  Nature- study  conferences  address  to  the  school- 
masters of  to-day.  It  shows,  too,  that  Froebel  had  a  due 
sense  of  the  proj^er  use  of  books  in  education,  though  it  is 
quite  intelligible  that  "  the  ordinarily  available  books  " 
would  not  give  exactly  what  he  wanted  as  the  advocate  of 
what  he  calls  "  a  very  rare  mode  of  observation  of  natural 
phenomena."  Knowledge  gained  by  the  individual  was  to 
be  harmonized  with  the  general  knowledge,  corrected  and 
supplemented  by  it,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by 
means  of  books. 

Mathematics. 

In  connection  with  ISTature- study  Froebel  treats  of 
mathematics,  the  use  of  which  in  making  clear  the  reign 
of  law  in  the  universe  he  recognises.  As  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  previous  accounts  of  Keilhau  he  regarded 
number,  form,  and  magnitude  as  inseparably  connected. 
Mathematics,  he  suggests,  "  should  be  treated  more 
physically  and  dynamically  as  the  outcome  of  nature 
and  energy."  "  Education  without  mathematics,  at  least 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  numl^ers  and  some  in- 
struction in  form  and  magnitude,  would  be  a  weak,  im- 
perfect patchwork."  "Without  mathematics  man  could 
obtain  no  adequate  knowledge  of  Nature ;  with  them  he  can 
see  her  more  fully  and  harmoniously  than  her  eternal 
phenomena  would  warrant." 

Teaching  of  languages. 

Instruction  in  language,  Froebel  sees,  must  be  closely 
connected  with  instruction  in  religion  and  Nature- study. 
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It  is  an  illusion  which  sets  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
development  to  think  that  either  of  these  branches  of  in- 
struction has  an  independent  existence.  Religion,  natural 
science,  and  language  form  an  integral  unity.  "  A  com- 
plete knowledge  and  firm  confidence  in  the  one  necessarily 

;  /  /  implies  complete  knowledge  and  firm   confidence   in   the 

\       '  others ;  a  true  study  of  the  one  necessarily  implies  a  true 

'■      :   study  of  the  others." 

)  (  Here  we  have  the  second  of  the  two  great  educational 
principles  to  which  Froebel  attached  so  much  importance, 
and  in  emphasizing  the  need  for  which  he  is  at  one  with 
Herbart^,./!ro  the  principle  of  continuity,  which  we  may 
regard  as  a  corollary  deducible  from  the  idea  that  education 
is  the  conscious  promotion  of  a  process  of  development,  he 
now  adds  the  principle  of  connectedness  or,  as  it  is  oftener 
called,  the  principle  of  the  correlation  of  studies.  "  Human 
education  requires  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
religion,  nature,  and  language  in  their  intimate  living 
reciprocity  and  mutual  interaction.  Without  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  intimate  \mity  of  the  three,  the 
school  and  we  ourselves  are  lost  in  the  fallacies  of  bottom- 
less, self -provoking  diversity." 

At  an  early  period  he  thinks  the  boy's  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  law  underlying  language  which  Froebel 
defines  as  "  the  expression  of  the  human  mind  lifted  into 
consciousness."  Like  Comenius,  like  Pestalozzi,  he  thinks 
care  should  be  taken  to  connect  words  with  real  ideas  of  the 
things  and  objects  designated.  In  this  way  language  itself 
becomes  living,  and  the  study  of  it  promotes  the  study  of 
things.  Looking  at  primitive  language  Froebel  discerns  in 
it  rhythmic  form,  and  in  accordance  with  his  guiding 
principle  that  the  development  of  the  individual  must 
follow,  though  not  slavishly,  the  development  of  the  race, 
he    thinks    we    ought    to  nurture    the   impulse   towards 
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rhythmic  expression  that  we  find  in  children,  and  en- 
courage them  to  employ  it  in  the  communication  of  their 
simple  feelings  and  experiences. 

In  this  way  he  thinks  they  would  be  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate poetry  at  a  later  age,  whereas  now  there  is  forced  on 
them  the  expression  of  feelings  and  ideas  which  are  foreign 
to  them.  "  Behold  the  poor  child,  vain  or  trembling,  con- 
ceited or  timid,  reciting  his  piece,  and  say  who  is  most  to 
be  pitied,  the  child,  his  teacher,  the  poem,  the  poet,  or  the 
audience."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Froebel  advocated  the  memorising  of  religious  sayings  and 
of  poems  about  Nature,  but  these  were  to  be  used  simply 
as  a  means  of  giving  expression  to  inchoate  feelings  already 
present  in  the  child's  mind. 

Writing. 

Looking  back  at  the  early  history  of  the  race,  Froebel 
sees  how  the  art  of  writing  began  in  the  desire  to  give  per- 
manence to  a  superabundant  inner  life.  Accordingly  he 
thints  that  we  must  secure  such  a  superabundance  of  inner 
experiences  to  our  children,  and  that  then,  out  of  these,  quite 
naturally,  will  arise  the  desire  for  pictorial  and  symbolic 
writing.  There  must  be  in  the  child's  mind  the  felt 
want  of  the  instruction  before  the  instruction  is  given. 
The  art  of  education  consists  in  arousing  and  then  satisfy- 
ing such  wants.  Beading  satisfies  the  desire  to  resuscitate 
what  has  been  written  down. 

It  has  been  brought  as  an  objection  against  Froebel's  I 
pedagogy  that  he  postpones  too  long  the  teaching  of  read-  [' 
ing  and  Avriting.  Consideration  of  what  Froebel  himself 
says  on  this  subject  affords  the  best  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion: "Writing  and  reading,  which  necessarily  imply  to 
some  extent  a  living  knowledge  of  language,  raise  man 
beyond  every   other   creature   and  bring  him  nearer  the 
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realisation  of  his  destiny.  Through  the  practice  of  these 
ai'ts  he  attains  personality.  Tlie  endeavour  to  learn  tiieni 
makes  the  scholar  and  the  school.  The  possession  of  the 
alphabet  places  the  possibility  of  self -consciousness  within 
the  child's  reach,  for  it  alone  renders  true  self-knowledge 
possible,  by  enabling  liim  to  place  his  oAvn  nature  objectively 
before  himself,  as  it  were ;  it  connects  him  clearly  and 
definitely  Avith  the  past  and  futi;re,  brings  him  into  uni- 
versal relationship  with  the  nearest  things,  and  gives  him 
certainty  about  the  most  remote." 

"  Since  reading  and  writing  are  of  such  great  importance 
to  man,  the  boy  \Adien  he  begins  to  practise  them  should 
possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  strength  and  insight." 

"  He  must  be  ready  for  self-consciousness,  and  must 
liave  already  experienced  the  need  and  desire  to  know  them 
before  he  begins  to  learn.  If  he  is  to  learn  in  a  truly  profit- 
able way  he  must  already  have  become  something  of  which 
he  can  become  self-conscious." 

These  extracts  suffice  to  show  how  the  time  for  learning 
to  read  and  write  depends  wpon  the  development  of  the 
child,  and  not  upon  age.  His  charming  sketch  "  How 
Lina  learnt  to  Eead  and  Write,"  suggests  how  the  child's 
family  affections  may  be  employed  in  arousing  the  desire 
to  Avrite,  for  writing,  as  we  have  just  seen,  must,  in  Froebel's 
view,  precede  the  learning  to  read.  It  also  suggests  what 
amount  of  assistance  may  be  necessary  in  the  ciise  of  a 
quick  child.  It  is  a  sketch  that  deserves  to  l)e  more  widely 
and  better  known,  for  it  embodies  the  true  Froebelian 
spirit,  and  shows  us  learning  in  that  close  connection  with 
life  which  Froel^el  wished  it  to  have. 

Lastly,  in  a  comprehensive  plan  of  education  room  must 
be  found  for  singing,  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling. 
These  must  be  looked  upon  as  serious  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  must  be  taught,  not  with  a  view   to  training 
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artists,  but  as  a  means  to  full,  all-round  development. 
For  tlaere  is  implanted  in  every  human  being  a  desire  to 
express  himself  by  these  means,  a  desii'e  which  makes  its 
appearance  even  in  the  earlier  stage  of  childhood.  Such 
instruction  prepares  the  pupils  for  that  appreciation  of  the 
mastei-pieces  of  the  human  spiiic,  "which  Froebel  regarded 
as  so  important. 


ctiaptpje  y. 

"The  Education  of  Man," — the  School  and 
THE  Family. 

Continuity  and  Connectedness. 

We  liave  already  indicated  the  paramount  importance 
that  Froebel  attached  to  continuity  and  connectedness  in 
the  subjects  of  education.  Under  the  metaplior  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  he  was  able  to  image  their  relation  to 
one  another.  The  fresh  subjects  of  instruction  budded  off 
from  the  old,  as  new  branches  spring  from  the  main  stem. 
First,  however,  in  order  that  continuity  might  be 
secured,  there  was  the  need  of  linking  the  school-life  on 
to  the  family  life,  in  which  the  child  lived  until  he  became 
at  once  the  boy  and  the  scholar.  It  was,  he  saw,  only 
through  a  greater  union  of  domestic  and  scholastic  life 
that  the  school  could  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  means 
of  loading  children's  minds  with  extraneous  and  merely 
external  information  and  culture,  and  that  man  could 
come  to  enjoy  all  the  insight,  knowledge,  energy,  and 
efficiency  he  is  capable  of,  and  be  fitted  for  his  life-work 
r    instead  of  unfitted  for  it. 

U        From  Froebel's  Hclba  scheme  we  have  already  seen  that 
j    it  was  in  his  view  desirable  that  children   should   gain 
L  practical   knowledge   of    some   actual   occupation   during 
their  school-years,  and  that  every  child  should  engage  in 
definite  domestic  duties.     This  is  what  he  already  advo- 
cated  in    182G.     Outward   production  of   some   kind   he 
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considered  essential  to  every  human  being,  and  he  depre- 
cated the  exchisive  attention  to  verbal  and  intellectual 
education  shown  in  the  Latin  schools. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction 
which  he  gives  in  this  last  part  of  his  book  is  more  prac- 
tical and  less  philosophical  than  his  former  treatment. 
He  is  here,  as  we  indicated  above,  at  pains  to  show  how 
continuity  and  connectedness  are  to  be  presei'ved.  From 
what  he  says  of  religious  training,  which,  as  we  have" 
seen,  is  to  be  based  on  the  child's  experience  of  spiritual 
luiion  with  his  parents,  we  cannot  do  better  than  cviU  a  ^ 
thought  here  and  there.  "  We  do  not  give  early  boyhood 
enough  credit  for  religious  power  as  well  as  for  mental 
power  generally."  "  Children  and  boys  have  their  atten- 
tion called  at  an  early  age  to  a  great  number  of  external 
matters  and  receive  instruction  concerning  things  which 
they  cannot  understand,  simply  because  they  are  extraneous. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  left  uninstructed  concerning 
many  inner  matters  which  they  might  understand,  because 
these  matters  are  within  them.  Thus,  they  are  early 
introduced  to  outer  life  and  estranged  from  inner  life ;  for 
this  reason  the  latter  is  so  empty  and  dull." 

"  Dogmatic  rehgious  instruction  should  aim  at  an  early 
period  at  establishing  the  truth  (showing  its  application  in 
individual  and  collective  life,  and  tracing  it  in  all  develop- 
ment in  nature  and  mankind)  that  whoever  tridy  and 
earnestly,  in  singleness  of  purpose  and  with  self-sacrifice, 
seeks  the  good,  must  needs  expose  himself  to  a  life  of  extei-nal 
oppression,  of  pain  and  want,  and  of  anxiety  and  care." 

"  Renunciation,  the  abandonment  of  the  external  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  internal,  is  the  condition  for  attaining 
the  highest  development." 

"  It  bespeaks  a  low  degree  of  insight  into  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  man,  if  it  is  thought  that  the  incentive  of  reward 
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in  a  future  workl  is  needed  in  order  to  insure  conduct 
worthy  of  man's  nature  and  destiny." 

Next  to  religious  training  he  puts  bodily  training,  and 
advocates  properly  graduated  physical  exercises,  the  effect 
of  which  he  thinks  would  be  to  diminish  the  rudeness,  ill- 
mannei'liness,  and  impropriety  shown  by  boys.  In  this 
connection  he  lets  fall  his  views  on  "  trvie  discipline."  For 
"  boyhood  is  the  age  of  discipline,  and  only  harmony  of 
mental  and  bodily  culture  makes  true  discipline  possible." 
True  discipline  appeals,  in  all  the  boy's  actions,  to  his 
recognition  of  human  worth  and  to  his  respect  for  his  own 
nature.  The  clearer  his  recognition  of  what  human  worth 
requires,  the  stricter  should  the  educator  be  in  insisting  on 
the  ftdfilment  of  this.  "  Nay,  if  need  be,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  descend  from  admonition  to  punishment  and 
severity  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil." 

In  the  scheme  of  work  for  Helba  the  two  lowest  classes 
were  to  devote  three  hours  weekly  to  "  consideration  of  the 
external  world,"  or,  as  he  here  calls  it,  "  Observation  of 
Nature  and  surroundings."  The  sitting-room  forms  the 
starting-point  for  this  orderly  study  of  Nature  and  of  the 
child's  surroundings.  It  thus  starts  with  what  is  near 
and  known,  and  goes  on  to  what  is  less  familiar  and  remote. 
It  gives  at  once  a  training  in  perception  and  language,  and 
an  exercise  in  simple  classification.  From  it  various  sub- 
•ects  bud  off  at  "  certain  necessary  places." 

These  places  often  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished. 
"  Frequently  they  manifest  themselves  only  to  the  mind 
and  soul  of  the  teacher  who  gives  himself  up  thoughtfully 
to  the  requirements  and  relationships  of  the  subject,  and 
who  is  so  full  of  the  subject  that  he  sees  its  requirements 
as  it  were,  intuitively.  If  the  moment  of  the  natura 
budding  of  the  new  subject  of  instruction  has  been  missed, 
every  later  effort  to  introduce  the  subject  arbitrarily  lacks 
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life;  and  altliougli  the  subject  may  be  necessary  one, 
yet  it  will  always  seem  extraneous  and  dead,  and  Avill 
beliave  as  sucli."  "  Therefore  the  whole  attention  of  the 
teacher  must  be  directed  to  these  buddiug-points  of  new 
bi-anches  of  instruction.  To  neglect  these  will  lead 
to  an  unnatural  and  incoherent  course  of  instruction." 
In  general,  Froebel  thinks  it  is  best  for  the  teacher  to  find 
these  budding  points  himself.  His  doing  so  makes  his 
knowledge  more  vivid,  and  lends  interest  to  his  instruction. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  training  in  observation,  as 
advocated  by  Froebel,  was  the  exercise  it  gave  in  the  use 
of  language,  for  pi'oper  sentences  were  insisted  upon,  and 
the  vocabulary  of  a  boy  going  through  this  instruction 
was  necessarily  greatly  enriched.  Connected  and  based  on 
it  Froebel  proposed  language  exercises  in  which  attention 
was  no  longer  directed  mainly  to  the  objects,  but  to  the 
words,  and  to  the  channel  by  means  of  Avhicli  awareness 
of  the  object  was  brought  about,  i.e.  to  the  sense-organ 
concerned.  Simple  exercises  in  paraphrase,  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  same  thoiight  can  be  stated  in  various 
ways,  were  preliminary  to  grammatical  exercises  proper. 

Creativeness. 

Continuity,  connectedness,  and  creativeness  are  the  three 
fundamental  ideas  in  Froebel's  Pedagogics,  and  it  is  b 
cause  of  the  value  he  attaches  to  the  last  of  these  three 
that  he  regards  use  of  the  means  we  have  already  referred 
to,  building,  modelling,  etc.,  as  essential.  "Man,"  he  tells 
us,  "is  developed  and  brought  towards  the  realisation  of 
his  destiny  and  mission  more  by  what  he  gives  out  than 
by  what  he  takes  in,  and  he  is  to  be  valued  even  in  boy- 
hood more  on  account  of  what  he  puts  out  and  unfolds 
from  himself   than  on  account  of   what  he  receives  and 
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absorbs  from  without."  "  Everyone  knows  that  those  who 
truly  teach  gain  steadily  in  knowledge  and  insight,"  pre- 
sumably to  a  greater  extent  than  those  who  only  learn. 
"  Similarly  everyone  knows  that  the  use  of  a  force  enhances 
and  intensifies  the  force."  "  To  learn  a  thing  through 
living  and  doing  promotes  development  and  culture  to  a 
greater  extent  than  does  learning  merely  through  the 
verbal  communication  of  ideas."  Hence  the  value  of 
plastic  materials  in  Avhich  the  boy  can  express  his  ideas. 
"For,"  says  Froebel,  "the  purpose  of  teaching  is  rather  to 
bring  more  out  of  man  than  to  put  more  into  him.  All 
we  can  get  into  man  we  know  already,  it  is  the  posses- 
sion of  mankind,  and  every  one,  simply  because  he  is  a 
human  being,  if  he  uses  the  proper  means,  can  evolve  this 
for  himself.  On  the  other  hand  what  is  yet  to  be 
developed,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  yet  the  possession 
of  mankind." 

A  systematic  use  of  these  means  for  self-expression, 
however,  Froebel  finds  to  be  wanting,  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  domestic  education  is  particularly  in  need 
of  schooling.  He  here  points  out  the  need,  the  supplying 
of  which  absorbed  the  energies  of  his  later  life.  Already, 
however,  he  had  some  ideas  on  the  line  of  progress  which 
was  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  these  occupations.  From 
building  with  blocks  and  tablets  the  transition  is  to  the 
joining  of  lines  with  splints  and  sticks,  from  this  to  draw- 
ing, from  tablet-work  to  painting,  from  building  to  true 
modelling.  The  value  of  these  occupations  he  considers  to 
lie  in  the  tiuining  they  afford  in  judgment,  perseverance, 
and  prudence.  "  Idleness,  ennui,  ignorance,  and  brooding 
are  the  most  terrible  of  poisons  to  growing  childhood  and 
boyhood,  and  their  opposites  conducive  to  mental  and 
physical  health,  to  domestic  and  civil  welfare." 

The    course   of   instruction   in   drawing   suggested   by 
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Froebel  is  practically  that  use!  by  Pestalozzi.  It  involved 
the  use  of  checkered  slates,  aud  brought  drawing  into  co- 
ordination with  number  aud  geometrical  work.  It  was 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the  invention  of  patterns,  which 
was  one  of  the  subjects  he  put  down  for  Class  B  in  his 
Helba  scheme,  and  which  he  there  gave  as  a  stage  on  the 
way  to  free  drawing  and  drawing  from  nature.  He  passes 
it  over  somewhat  curiously  here,  reserving  its  fuller  treat- 
ment for  the  exposition  of  the  next  scholastic  stage  Avhich 
he  never  gave. 

In  regard  to  painting,  he  says,  and  quite  rightly,  that 
form  and  colour  at  first  appear  to  the  boy  as  an  undivided 
whole.  In  this  connection  we  can  recall  what  Froebel 
said  about  our  not  giving  early  boyhood  credit  for  enough 
mental  power  generally,  for  it  has  been  found  unnecessary 
to  provide  children  w^ith  previously-prepared  outlines  of 
the  objects  they  wish  to  represent,  as  Froebel  suggests. 
Modern  brush-work  secures  to  children  all  that  Froebel 
wished  to  give,  training  in  distinguishing  and  naming 
colours,  practice  in  their  use  so  as  to  secure  the  proper 
position  of  the  body  in  order  to  gain  free  movement  of  the 
arm,  hand,  and  finger,  and  skill  in  evenly  distributing  the 
colour  with  due  attention  to  outline. 

Froebel's  account  of  a  singing  lesson  to  boys  of  from  six 
to  nine  years  old  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  spontaneity.  The  boy  is  to  have  the  feeling  before 
he  receives  the  words  or  melodies  in  which  to  express  it. 
The  instruction  is  "  to  start  from  the  pupil's  own  life  and 
proceed  from  it  like  a  bud  or  sprout  "  ;  it  is  to  come  from 
within,  and  to  be  wholly  unlike  the  mechanical  learning  of 
songs  and  poems  to  which  there  is  no  I'esponse  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils. 
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Qiames  and  Stories. 

The  games  belonging  to  tlie  age  of  boyliood,  Froebel 
thinks,  may  he  classified  as  (1)  physical  games,  exercises 
of  strength  and  dexterity,  or  as  the  mere  expressions  of 
buoyancy  of  spirits ;  (2)  sense  games,  which  exercise  the 
various  senses ;  and  (3)  intellectual  games,  which  exercise 
reflection  and  judgment. 

All,  he  thinks,  shoiild  be  imder  special  guidance,  and  the 
boy  should  be  made  fit  for  them,  so  that  he  may  reap  from 
them  the  joy  which  should  he  the  accompaniment  of  all 
the  activity  of  this  period. 

As  for  stories,  he  thinks  "a  good  story-teller  is  a 
precious  boon,"  not  to  be  found  amid  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  "fettered  by  life  and  compelled  to  face  the  cares 
and  wants  of  daily  life."  The  moral  of  the  story,  he  thinks, 
need  not  be  brought  out,  for  we  cannot  tell  exactly  the 
needs  of  the  child,  and  the  incident  related  will  make  a 
deeper  impression  than  any  added  words  can  do.  We  do 
not,  he  thinks,  tell  our  children  enough  stories,  and  those 
we  tell  are  often  of  a  poor  sort.  The  stories  we  tell  ought 
to  be  connected  with  the  occurrences  and  experience  of  the 
boys'  lives,  and  should  be  connected,  when  heard,  with  some 
activity,  either  a  representation  in  their  games  or  through 
some  of  the  means  for  expressing  themselves  with  which 
they  are  provided. 

Then  in  their  walks  he  points  out  the  necessity  of  letting 
them  apprehend  some  unit  of  area,  the  details  of  Avhich 
they  are  interested  in  exploring.  The  boy  should  :;ee  the 
district  in  which  he  lives  as  a  whole,  and  come  to  feel  that 
nature  herself  is  a  constant  whole.  Without  this  guiding 
interest  of  a  whole,  excursions,  he  thinks,  and  thinks  quite 
rightly,  yield  no  direct  spiritual  benefit.  Even  in  towns, 
where  the  walking  must  be  done  in"  the  bald  street,"  a  great 
deal  could  be  done  In'  evoking  the  exploring  spirit  to  make 
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"the  daily  cro3olile"  profitable.  What  a  delight  it  can 
become  in  the  country  where,  from  a  high  summit,  the  boy 
can  learn  to  understand  the  whole  region  in  its  unity,  and 
then  descend  to  explore  with  keen  eye  and  mind  all 
the  secrets  of  plain  and  valley,  of  river-bed  and  vegetation, 
teeming  with  animal  and  insect  life,  Froebel  well  tells  us, 
mentioning  as  details  of  especial  interest  just  those 
adaptive  contrivances  which  attract  the  attention  of  the 
biologist  of  to-day. 

Formal  Studies. 

Lastly,  Froebel  treats  of  the  subjects  which  he  regards 
as  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  period  of  boyhood  : 
arithmetic — for  which  the  way  would  ah-eady  have  been 
paved  by  leading  up  to  the  abstract  from  the  concrete  pre- 
sentation of  numbers — geometry,  grammatical  exercises, 
Avriting,  and  reading.  In  these  he  follows  the  Pestalozzian 
methods.  In  regard  to  arithmetic  especially  he  had  an 
admiration  for  the  work  of  Schmidt,  Pestalozzi's  assistant, 
to  whom  he  refers  by  name. 

In  the  outlines  he  gives  of  the  way  these  subjects  are  to 
be  taught,  one  point  is  never  out  of  his  thoughts.  This  is 
the  need  for  indicating  how,  at  each  stage  of  instruction,  a 
keen  and  definite  feeling  of  the  need  of  the  next  stage  is  to 
be  aroused  in  the  pupil,  and  then  how  this  need  is  to  be 
met.  This  is  the  demand  for  continuity,  which  he  has  so 
often  made.  Pedagogics,  he  thinks,  must  plan  courses  of 
instruction  in  accordance  with  this  principle. 

Summary.  . 

All-sided  development  then,  in  conformity  with  the 
ideal  embodied  in  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  aim  which 
Froeljel  lays  down  for  education.  This  must  be  achieved 
through  the  pupil's  self-activity,  in  the  guidance  of  which 
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continuity  and  connectedness  must  be  maintained.  Tins, 
in  a  nutshell,  is  Froebel's  Pedagogics,  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  message  which  he  had  to  proclaim  in  The 
Education  of  Man. 

We  have,  perhaps,  devoted  luiduc  space  to  the  analysis 
of  this  Avorlc.  Our  justification  lies  in  its  importance,  and 
in  the  special  interest  that  attaches  to  it  as  throwing  light 
on  Froebel's  idea  of  education  for  children  bej^ond  the 
Kindergarten  age.  At  this  period  no  distinct  vision  of 
the  Kindergarten  had  entered  into  Froebel's  consciousness. 
A  little  later  some  dim  idea  of  it  may  have  prompted  his 
proposal  of  an  orphanage  in  connection  with  the  Helba 
scheme,  but  what  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  little  band 
of  workers  at  Keilhau  when  the  planning  of  this  scheme 
was  on  foot  was  the  education  of  the  boy  from  seven  to 
fourteen. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Fkoebel  in  Switzerland. 

Failure  of  Helba  Scheme. 

Froebel's  scheme  for  the  Helba  Institute  was  destmed 
to  non-realization.  The  Duke  of  Meiningen,  influenced  by 
other  advisei-s,  receded  from  the  generous  offers  of  support 
which  he  had  made  at  first,  and  Froebel,  on  seeing  this, 
broke  off  negotiations.     This  took  place  in  1831. 

In  his  disappointment  and  concern  as  to  what  he  should 
do  next  his  thoughts  turned  to  his  friends  in  Frankfurt, 
the  city  in  which  he  haxl  made  his  choice  of  teaching  as  a 
profession.  Thither  he  went  on  a  visit ;  and  there  he  met 
Schnyder,  a  former  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  a  man  of  means, 
and  a  musical  composer.  The  Helba  scheme,  as  described 
to  him  by  Froebel,  appealed  to  him  so  forcibly  that  he 
offered  Froebel  the  use  of  his  castle  at  Wartensee,  in 
Switzerland,  if  he  liked  to  go  and  attempt  to  realise  his 
ideas  there, 

Wartensee. 


In  1831,  Froebel,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Ferdinand, 
went  to  Wartensee,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  joined  by 
Barop.  The  Wartensee  Institution  was  intended  to  prepare 
boys  from  the  surrounding  cantons  both  for  business  and 
the  university.  As  the  pupils  had,  many  of  them,  long 
distances  to  come,  the  opening  prayers  were  not  until 
eight.     They  were  followed  by  arithmetic  lessons,  these 
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bj  language  teacliing,  eacli  talven  in  two  divisions  under 
the  charge  of  Froebel  and  his  nephew.  Then,  while  Swiss 
history  was  taught  to  the  elder  children  hj  Ferdinand 
Froebel,  Froebel  taught  drawing  and  reading  to  the  little 
ones.  So  much  enjoyment  was  derived  by  the  little  ones 
from  their  checker  drawing,  that  the  elder  ones  engaged 
in  it  in  the  hour  before  noon,  and  were  soon  able  to  invent 
beautiful  designs.  After  the  hour  for  lunch  and  free  play 
the  elder  children  did  I'reuch  exercises  followed  by  an  oral 
French  lesson,  the  little  ones  drew,  and  wrote  Grerman. 
At  three  o'clock  there  were  gymnastics  and  games,  after 
which  the  children  dispersed. 

Froebel  Avas  not,  however,  allowed  to  enjoy  his  work  at 
Wartensee  in  tranquility.  He  was  attacked,  at  first 
anonymously,  but  later,  in  1833,  openly  by  his  former 
assistant  Herzog.  But  at  the  time  when  this  later  attack 
took  place,  the  excellence  of  his  teaching  was  too  clearly 
evident  to  make  it  possible  for  such  an  attack  to  injure  his 
school. 

The  work,  however,  could  not  develop  at  Wartensee 
owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  Schnyder's  castle  for  school- 
premises,  and  when,  in  1832,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
open  a  similar  school  in  a  neighbouring  town,  Willisau,  he 
accepted  it. 

Willisau. 


The  -work  in  Willisau  was  rendered  very  difficult  at  first 
by  the  opposition  it  met  from  the  bigoted  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  district.  The  persecutions  that  were  undergone 
have  been  well  described  by  Barop.  It  suffices  to  say  here 
that  the  public  exhibition  of  their  pupils'  work  which  they 
gave  in  the  summer  of  1833  won  such  general  appreciation 
that  Froelx'l's  position  as  a  gifted  educationalist  was 
established. 
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Burgfdorf. 

The  Bernese  government  offered  him  a  new  and  con- 
genial outlet  for  his  energy  by  sending  him  young  teachers 
to  train  at  Wilhsau,  and  when,  in  1835,  he  accepted  the 
post  of  head  of  an  Orphanage  at  Burgdorf ,  further  training 
courses  were  arranged  for  the  teacliers  Avho  were  enjoying 
the  three  months'  release  from  school  duties  which  they 
had  once  in  two  years.  His  intercourse  with  these  teachers, 
many  of  them  fathers,  made  him  more  and  more  clearly 
conscious  of  the  need  which  he  harl  already  expressed  in 
his  Echication  of  Man  for  the  schooling  of  domestic  educa- 
tion. Gradually  he  came  to  the  conviction  that  the 
instinct  which  directs  the  earliest  training  of  children 
must  be  rationalized,  and  that  Pedagogics  must  do  this  in 
a  more  systematic  manner  than  Pestalozzi's  Book  for 
Mothers  had  done. 

At  Burgdorf  Froebel  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
younger  children  than  those  he  had  taught  hitherto,  for 
ho  established  classes  for  children  from  three  years  of  age 
upwards  preparatory  to  the  elementary  school. 

Of  the  importance  of  play  in  the  lives  of  very  young 
children  he  had  long  been  fully  convinced.  To  watch  this 
childish  play  with  a  view  to  understanding  it  was  now  his 
constant  occupation.  Gradually  thei'e  grew  up  in  his 
mind  the  idea  of  a  series  of  playthings  suited  at  once  to 
please  and  develop  the  child.  Some  of  these  had  already 
been  used  at  Keilhau,  others  like  the  ball,  the  first  gift, 
were  suggested  to  Froebel  at  Burgdorf. 

His  thoughts  now  turned  towards  the  writing  of  a  work 
which  should  supply  women  with  a  complete  theoretical 
and  practical  system  for  use  in  the  earliest  education  of 
children ;  but  this  work  was  not  written  at  Burgdorf,  for, 
owing  to  his  wife's  failing  health,  he  was  obhged  to  leave 
the  keen  Swiss  air  in  1886  and  to  retui-n  to  Germany. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Blankenburg. 

Classes  for  Young  Children. 

The  death  of  his  wife's  mother  in  Berlin,  just  a 
the  time  when  Froebel  intended  returning  to  Germany, 
necessitated  his  going  to  Berlin.  While  tliere  he  spent 
what  leisure  he  had  in  studying  infant  schools  and 
creches.  His  ideas  grew  apace,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Thiiringia  in  1837,  he  opened  at  Blankenburg,  near 
Kudolstadt,  and  only  two  miles  from  Keilhau,  in  one 
of  the  most  romantic  spots  to  be  found  in  the  Thiiringian 
Forest,  classes  for  little  children  in  wliicli  he  could  use  the 
series  of  playthings  to  which  his  thoughts  were  now  devoted. 

His  premises  were  an  old  powder-mill.  The  proper 
name  for  his  institution  puzzled  him.  The  long-winded 
description  of  his  new  venture,  Avhich  at  one  time  he  was 
inchned  to  make  public,  shows  us  that  this  new  work  was 
simply  the  extension  of  his  former  work  to  children  of 
tenderer  years.  The  description  ran :  ^institution  for  the 
culture  of  family  hfe,  and  for  education  towards  national 
and  individual  life,  through  the  culture  of  the  instinct  for 
activity,  inquiry,  and  creation  inherent  in  man — that  is,  in 
the  child — as  a  member  of  the  family,  of  the  nation,  of 
mankind;  that  is  to  say,  an  institution  for  the  self -teaching, 
self-education,  and  self-culture  of  men  by  means  of  play, 
of  creative  original  activity,  and  of  voluntary  self-instruc- 
tion in  families  and  national  scliools., 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  tliat,  in  this  new  institution,  _, 
Froebel  was  preparing  to  entrust  the  work  of  tea<;hing  to  7 
men  and  not  to  women. 

Dresden  Visit. 

The  attempt  in  Blankenhnrg  was  only  temporary ; 
whetlier  the  institution  which  was  foreshadowing  itself  in 
Froebel's  brain  with  growing  clearness,  would  plant  itself 
there — in  his  beloved  Thiiringia — or  elsewhere,  was  not 
yet  determined.  To  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  his 
scheme  he  went  to  Dresden  at  the  end  of  the  year  1838, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  latest  disciples,  Adolf  Franken- 
biirg.  His  wife  remained  in  Blankenburg,  and  his  letters 
to  her  during  the  busy  time  he  had  in  Dresden  have  been 
published. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Dresden  before  lie  Avas  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
cousin  in  1840,  that  "  the  main  thing  is  to  get  people  first 
to  look  at  something;  talking  about  a  thing,  without 
showing  it,  is  of  no  use  whatever."  Accordingly  he  sent 
for  Middendoi-ff,  provided  himself  with  his  toys  in  larger 
quantities,  and  introduced  his  views  hj  playing  with  the 
children  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  interest.  The  variety 
of  the  children  he  thus  came  in  contact  with,  for  his  games 
were  played  in  private  families,  and  with  the  children  in 
many  of  the  institutions  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stant demand  made  upon  him  to  apply  his  ideas  under 
differing  conditions,  afforded  him  an  experience  which 
stimulated  him  exceedingly.  "  I  have  discovered  im- 
measurably more  than  I  expected,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on 
the  Christmas-day  of  1838,  "and  all  in  the  simplest,  most 
child-like  way  "  ;  to  which  he  added,  "at  home  I  have  often 
been  oppressed  by  not  being  able  to  apply  and  make  use  of 
what  was  workins:  in  mv  mind." 
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The  great  event  of  his  visit  to  Dresden  undoubtedly  was 
the  explanation  of  his  views,  which  he  gave  on  the  7th  of 
January  at  a  public  lecture  attended  by  the  Queen  of 
Saxony.  "By  the  time  I  had  written  my  lecture,  and 
Middendorf  had  copied  parts  of  it,  which  copy  amounted 
to  five  sheets,  it  was  not  possible  for  either  of  us  to  read 
it  through,  and  I  had  to  make  Middendorf  read  some 
parts  aloud  to  me,  so  as  to  remind  me  generally  of  the 
contents  while  I  dressed,  and  at  the  same  time  ate  some- 
thing," he  wrote  to  his  wife  two  days  after.  The  draft  of 
the  lecture  is  given  in  Lange's  Collection  of  Froebel's 
works,  but  in  being  delivered  it  no  doubt  received  great 
amplification,  for  instead  of  lasting  one,  it  lasted  two  hours. 

Public  Lecture  at  Dresden. 

We  may  describe  it  as  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the 
educative  playthings,  which  by  this  time  he  had  succeeded 
in  making  fairly  well-known  in  Dresden.  These  play- 
I  things  or  gifts  as  he  often  called  them,  were  as  follows : 
first,  the  ball ;  second,  the  sphere  and  the  cube,  to  which 
he  afterwards  added  the  cylinder ;  third,  the  cube  divided 
into  eight  equal  cubes  ;  fourth,  the  cube  divided  into  eight 
equal  right  prisms ;  fifth,  the  c\ibe  divided  into  twenty- 
seven  cubes,  three  of  which  were  cut  diagonally  into  halves 
and  three  by  a  two-fold  diagonal-cutting  into  quarters, 
thus  making  thirty-nine  pieces  in  all;  sixth,  a  similar  cube 
divided  into  eighteen  right  prisms  of  one  size,  twelve  right 
prisms  of  half  the  size  and  six  half -cubes,  making  tliirtv- 
six  pieces  in  all. 

It  is  usual  to  have  the  cubes  of  Grift  3  and  Gift  4  two 
inches  each  way,  the  cubes  of  Gifts  5  and  6  three  inches 
each  way.     Each  cube  has  its  own  box. 

The  fundamental  note  of  Froebel's  loctiu-e  was  that 
struck  in  the  opening  page  of    The   Edncaiion    of  Man, 
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the  living  connection  of  all  tilings,  wliicli  find  tlieir  unity 
in  God,  and  the  necessity  of  living  in  full  and  undisturbed 
harmony  with  this  vuiity.  "  Shall  we  not  strive  to  lead 
our  children  from  birth  in  accordance  with  this  unity, 
shall  we  not  strive  to  make  it  visible  to  and  knowable  by 
them?"  he  asks,  and  in  this  question  he  saw  propounded 
the  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  he  was  striving. 

The  thought  of  the  intimate  connection  of  everything 
carried  him  over  to  the  further  thought  of  the  "  Grlied- 
ganzes."  "  Every  single  thing  in  life,"  he  says,  "  must  be 
at  once  a  whole  in  itself  and  a  member  of  a  whole,  a 
Gliedganzes."  This  expression,  he  thought,  explained 
itself.  There  is  nothing  in  our  environment,  in  Nature, 
which  does  not  justify  and  make  it  clear. 

The  apple  on  the  tree  is  a  whole,  since  it  can  produce  a 
whole  tree,  and  is  also  a  member,  as  part  of  the  tree  and 
of  Nature,  since  it  receives  through  the  tree  its  nourish- 
ment, and  only  in  connection  with  Nature  can  actually 
develop  into  a  tree. 

The  child  is  such  a  Grliedganzes,  it  mediates  between 
and  unites  father  and  mother,  man  and  nature,  man  and 
God,  and  thus  stands  in  the  midst  between  all  being  and 
life  in  their  opposites ;  hence  it  is  easy  to  awaken  and 
foster  in  the  child  the  presentiment,  that  is,  the  vague 
consciousness,  and  later,  the  clear  consciousness,  of  the 
one  life  resting  in  God. 

Froebel's  Account  of  the  Ball. 

And  as  all  life  expresses  itself  in  and  through  activity,  so 
the  education  of  the  child  consists  in  the  right  understand- 
ing and  fostering  of  its  active  impulse.  For  this  there 
was  wanted,  so  it  seemed  to  Froebel,  something  which,  as 
it  were,  united  in  itself  the  characters  of  every  member- 
whole  in  Nature  and  of  the  child  as  a  member-whole  of  the 
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universal  life,  and  yet  was  neither  of  tlie  two.  The  ball 
appeared  to  Froebel  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  inasmuch 
as  a  ball  is  a  whole  i-estiug  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
strives  towards  a  wider  whole,  namely,  the  eartli  and  its 
centre. 

Thus  the  ball  corresponds  to  the  life  of  the  child  and 
its  activity ;  in  it  the  child  finds  a  self-contained  point  of 
departure,  and  a  perfectly  satisfying  expression  for  its 
activity ;  for  the  ball  easily  develops  activity  out  of  itself, 
and  also  takes  up  easily  the  activity  of  the  child,  and 
shows  both  its  own  and  what  it  has  taken  up  combined  in 
its  movement. 

The  appearance  of  the  ball  as  a  mediator  between  the 
child  and  Nature,  Froebel  thought,  was  grounded  in  the 
higher  and  indispensable  requirement  that  man,  in  order 
to  understand  Nature,  must  create  her,  as  it  were,  anew  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  in  and  out  of  himself.  His 
games,  as  means  of  initiating  the  child  into  Nature,  were 
grounded  on  this  striving  towards  knowledge. 

To  him  the  ball  seemed  to  be  able  to  lead  the  child  not 
only  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  universal  qualities  of 
natural  objects,  but  to  knowledge  of  Nature  and  her 
essence ;  to  knowledge  of  man  in  his  external  appearance, 
and  to  insight  into  his  inner  essence  and  its  unity ;  and  to 
conformity  with  the  demands  of  this  knowledge.  Hence, 
to  Froebel,  the  ball  seemed  the  mirror  of  the  all,  and  of  the 
life  of  the  all,  of  the  universal  as  well  as  of  the  particular, 
and  of  man  who  takes  both  up  into  himself. 

Having  dwelt  on  tlie  first  gift  long  enough,  as  lie  hoped, 
to  evoke  agreement  as  to  tlie  first  means  to  be  used  in 
fostering  and  developing  the  child's  life,  progress  became 
easy,  because  the  games  were  themselves  a  whole,  one 
developing  out  of  the  other. 
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Froebel's  Account  of  the  Second  Gift. 

Tlie  next  toy  or  pm-posive  means  of  occupation  for  the 
child  was  the  sphere  and  the  cube.  The  comparison  of  the 
stability  of  the  cube  with  the  anovability  of  the  sphere 
offers  a  field  of  observation  for  the  child ;  but  passing  over 
in  brief  review  the  more  obvioiis  points  to  which  this 
ol^servation  would  be  directed,  Froebel  drew  the  attention 
of  his  audience  to  the  fact  that  the  cube  mates  its  internal 
external,  and  that  having  noticed  this,  we  forthwith 
discover  that  the  external  of  the  sphere  is  only  the  ex- 
pression of  its  internal.  The  proof  of  this  he  did  not 
attempt  to  go  into,  but  he  did  not  let  pass  this  oppoilunity 
of  stating  what  he  considered  to  be  the  great  law  of  nature 
and  life,  viz.  to  make  the  inner  outer,  and  the  outer  inner, 
and  to  set  both  hi  union,  especially  as  he  thought  this 
law  made  clear  how  the  mode  of  activity  laid  down  by 
means  of  his  games  led  not  only  to  the  noticing  of  the 
laws  of  Natiu-e,  but  brought  near  to  the  child  their 
comprehension  and  the  application  of  them  in  his  own 
Hfe. 

"  Wc  ask,"  he  said,  "  what  is  the  highest  aim  of  man's 
activity  from  first  to  last,  or  what  at  least  it  ought  to  be  ? 
Can  we  answer  aught  else  than  that  it  is  making  known 
the  good  in  itself,  God  through  all  that  man  creates,  and 
also  that  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  all  life,  the 
good  in  itself,  God  in  everything  which  surrounds  man 
and  acts  upon  him,  especially  in  Nature,  and  that  it  is 
thus  bringing  both  into  imion,  seeing  the  one  divine  life, 
the  one  activity  of  God,  the  good  in  itself,  everywhere,  in 
everything,  in  life  and  nature  ?  " 

Towards  this  aim  Froebel  would  like  to  lead  the  Kttle 
child  in  his  first  free  activity,  in  his  play,  without  the  use 
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/  of    words,  merely  by  perception  of   things    and   actions. 

i  And  tins  was  the  purpose  of  his  toys. 

When  the  child  came  to  the  cube,  he  was  gaining  know- 
ledge of  form  preparatory  to  a  comprehensive  ISTature- 
Icnowledge,  and  here  Froebel  cited  instances  from  his 
favourite  science  of  mineralogy.  True  observation  of 
Nature  has  the  same  end  as  the  true  nurture  of  children, 
the  recognition  of  the  source  of  all  life  and  the  living, 
through,  in,  and  with  it. 

Froebel's  Account  of  the  Third  Gift. 


From  the  unity  of  the  ball  the  child  had  been  brought 
to  see  manifoldness  in  the  cube  and  the  sphere.  In  the 
third  gift  a  fresh  craving  of  the  child  was  to  be  met.  The 
impulse  to  break  things  up  shows  itself  in  every  child. 
Accordingly,  in  the  third  gift,  the  child  gets  the  cube,  which 
Avas  imdivided  in  the  second  gift,  divided  up  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner  into  eight  equal  cubes. 

As  the  symbolic  meaning  of  this  gift  Froebel  saw  an 
indication  of  the  three-fold  aspects  of  the  child's  nature  as 
a  feeling,  as  a  thinking,  and  as  an  active  being.  And  this 
carried  him  on  to  the  three-fold  use  which  might  be  made 
of  this  gift ;  for  it  might  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
satisfying  the  child's  thought-impulse,  for  the  teaching  of 
ideas  of  number,  of  fractions,  and  so  on ;  or  it  might  be 
employed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  aesthetic  impulse  of 
the  child's  nature,  for  letting  him  make  patterns  or 
picture-forms  out  of  the  eight  little  cubes,  or  lastly,  it 
might  be  employed  to  satisfy  his  active  impulse  towards 
building. 

In  whatever  way  the  cubes  were  used,  all  wore  to  be 
used  each  time.  This  Avas  a  point  upon  which  Froebel 
laid  great  stress.  It  resulted  from  the  ideal  purpose  in 
accordance  with  which  these  gifts  were  planned. 
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Continuity  in  the  Gifts. 

In  each  of  these  games,  Froebel  pointed  out  to  his 
audience,  what  follows  is  prepared  for  in  what  went  before. 
The  cutting  of  the  cube  in  the  third  gift  prepares  the  way 
for  the  cutting  of  the  cube  in  the  fourth  gift,  which  results 
not  in  equal  cubes  but  in  equal  right  prisms,  which  can  at 
once  be  emploj^ed  in  a  similar  three-fold  manner.  There 
is  now  possible  a  great  increase  in  the  nxamber  of  picture- 
forms.  "  What  an  impression  it  must  make  on  the  simple 
mind  of  a  thoughtful  child,  and,  later,  on  its  developed 
childish  spirit,  to  find  that  man  by  his  small  and  limited 
individual  power  can  form  so  much  with  such  small 
means  !  AVhat  must,  then,  aii  unlimited  individual  power, 
like  that  of  God,  be  able  to  do  with  infinitely  less  ?  And 
these  eight  bricks  have  been  produced  out  of  the  first 
cube,  which  already  has  been  variously  changed,  and  in- 
deed they  can  be  brought  forth  from  it  by  a  child's  own 
strength." 

Such  perceptions  as  these  aroused  in  the  child's  mind, 
in  which  the  smallest  impressions  often  have  very  great 
consequences,  could  not,  Froebel  said,  fail  to  have  a  blessed 
influence  on  the  child's  whole  life. 

What  the  child  thus  learnt  he  could  use  in  his  observa- 
tion of  Nature.  These  games  thus  made  it  possible  for 
tlie  observation  and  contemplation  of  Nature  really  to 
become  the  foundation  for  fostering  the  child's  life. 

They  also,  he  said,  emphasised  an  important  law,  namely, 
that  every  later  development  includes  the  preceding  and 
earlier  development,  a  law  as  important  as  that  already 
given— that  all  that  follows  must  proceed  from  what  has 
gone  before.  In  playing  with  these  toys,  he  said,  the 
child  was  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  ready  to  loolc 
upon  all  the  manif oldnesses  in  Nature  as  proceeding  from  a 
unity,  and  thus  he  would  be  led  from  the  manif oldness  of 
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Nature  to  its  first  uuity,  to  its  resting  in  Grocl,  to  its 
having  gone  forth  from  God,  the  conviction  of  which 
bestowed  upon  man  the  higliest  prize  life  has  to  oifer. 

Account  of  the  Two  Last  Gifts. 

The  two  last  gifts  only  enforced  the  lesson  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  giving  the  child  more  scope  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  activity.  Why  the  fifth  gift  took  the  form  it  did, 
Froebel  explained.  A  two-fold  cutting  of  the  cube  would 
only  increase  the  number  of  parts,  and  mere  increase  in 
number  Avould  not  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
child.  A  difference  of  kind  was  therefore  introduced  by 
cutting  some  of  the  cubes  diagonally  in  the  fifth  gift,  and 
by  obtaining  them  of  different  sizes  in  the  sixth  gift. 
The  complexity  of  the  constructions  which  the  child  could 
make  with  the  bricks  was  thus  greatly  increased. 

This,  then,  was  the  substance  of  the  lecture  to  which  the 
Queen  of  Saxony  listened  for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  she  stayed  yet  another  half-hour  to  ask  Froebel 
cjuestions.  What  she  Avished  especially  to  know  was  how 
he  would  impress  the  truths  he  had  broadly  stated  on  the 
characters,  minds,  and  lives  of  children ;  but  this,  he  felt, 
could  be  demonstrated  practically  better  than  it  could  be 
explained  in  words.  For,  in  connection  with  these  gifts, ' 
which  run  the  danger  of  being  used  mechanically  without 
due  recognition  of  the  ideal  purpose  for  which  they  were 
framed,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  the  teacher  who 
breathes  life  into  them,  and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by 
a  teacher  who  is  imbued  with  Froebel's  fundamental  idea. 

General  Use  of  the  Gifts. 

At  this  point  we  feel  the  necessity  of  realising  the  way 
in  which  Froebel  used  these  toys.  We  know  that  when- 
ever ho  used  them  he  secured  the  interest  of  the  children 
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and  JelighteJ  them,  and  he  has  left  accounts  of  how  he 
used  them.  Each  such  account  certainly  makes  us  aware 
of  how  inadequate  description  is  to  do  justice  to  what  in 
his  hands  was  living,  because  it  was  so  perfectly  spon- 
taneous. The  directions  he  has  left,  however,  make  it 
easier  for  those  using  his  gifts  to  enter  into  his  spirit,  and 
we  shall  deal  with  this  subject  in  the  next  chapter. 

Visit  to  Leipzig^. 

He  left  Dresden,  enriched  in  experience  and  not  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  of  his  visit,  though  he  was  aware 
that  there  was  a  secret  and  insidious  opposition  to  his 
views  which  took  the  form  of  an  accusation  of  mysticism. 
Whether  this  arose  from  the  personal  animosity  of  a  few 
or  from  a  suspicion  of  a  democratic  taint  on  his  views  he 
did  not  know.  A  playing-circle  was  arranged  so  that  his 
games  might  be  continued  among  the  children  of  a  number 
of  families,  and  on  the  16th  of  February  we  find  him 
writing  from  Leipzig,  whither  he  next  went :  "If  you,  my 
dear  wife,  and  Barop  now  compare  the  results  of  Leonhardi's 
exertions  in  Frankfurt,  Darmstadt,  Karlsruhe,  with  those  we 
have  obtained  at  Dresden,  you  will  see  that  the  question 
now  arises  where  the  educational  establishment,  in  the  first 
place  for  German  children,  and  then  for  the  more  advanced 
culture  of  young  men  and  women,  should  be  founded. 
Shall  it  be,  as  the  choice  now  seems  to  offer,  at  Blankenburg 
or  in  Dresden?  " 

That  he  was  over- sanguine  we  learn  from  the  reference 
he  made  in  1840  to  the  start  in  Dresden  as  having  already 
cost  hundreds  of  thalers,  and  as  being  a  lame  affair  still. 
But  the  future  was  hidden  from  him,  and  he  could  go 
to  Leipzig  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  labours,  and 
clearly  conscious  of  the  improvement  which  he  had  made 
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iu  using  the  gifts  owing  to  the  experience  he  had  gained  in 
Dresden. 

Froebel's  Wife's  Death. 

His  return  to  Blankenburg  revealed  to  him  hoAv  greatly 
liis  wife's  illness  had  increased  during  his  absence,  but  he 
was  hardly  prepared  for  her  death,  which  took  place  on 
May  13th  and  deprived  him  of  the  loving  sympathy  of  one 
whose  help  would  have  been  invaluable  to  him  in  the  work 
to  which  he  now  intended  to  devote  himself,  the  teaching 
of  little  children  from  one  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  infant  education. 
h  Having  spent  a  few  weeks,  after  his  Avife's  death,  at 
Keilhau,  Froebel  returned  to  Blankenburg  to  resume  his 
classes  there.  In  these  he  taught  his  games  and  occupations 
to  children  of  from  one  to  seven  years.  Tlie  classes 
numbered  from  thirty  to  forty. 

The  ^'Kindergarten." 

When  we  recall  the  description  by  means  of  which  he 
had  previously  referred  to  the  kind  of  institution  he 
wanted,  we  recognise  that  it  was  a  really  important 
advance  that  he  made  when,  one  day  in  1840,  as  he  Avallvod 
between  Keilhau  and  Blankenburg  Avith  Middendorlf  and 
Barop,  he  hit  upon  the  name  of  "  Kindergarten  "  for  a 
"  Greneral  Institution  for  the  complete  culture  of  child-life 
up  to  school-age."  What  he  meant  by  this  name  he 
explained  to  German  wives  and  maidens  in  the  address  he 
sent  out  on  the  first  of  May  1840.  "  As  in  a  garden, 
under  God's  favour,  and  by  the  care  of  a  skilled,  intelligent 
gardener,  growing  plants  are  cioltivated  in  accordance  with 
Nature's  laws,  so  here,  in  our  child-garden,  our  Kinder- 
garten, shall  the  noblest  of  all  growing  things,  men 
(that  is  children,  the  germs  and  shoots  of  humanity)   be 
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cultivated  in  accordauce  with  the  hxws  of  their  own  being, 
of  God  and  of  Nature."* 

He  had  now  decided  to  try  to  estabhsh  the  first  Kinder- 
garten at  Blantenburg,  and  in  order  to  acquire  the  funds 
necessary  for  this  he  appealed  to  the  women  and  girls  of/ 
Germany  in  this  address  of  May  1840.  His  plan  included 
the  founding  of  a  model  school  in  which  little  children 
should  be  provided  with  his  educational  games  and 
occupations,  and  connected  with  this  an  institution  for 
the  training  of  female  and  male  teachers  to  enable  tliem  to 
undertake  the  earliest  care  and  education  of  childhood. 

His  appeal,  a  copy  of  Avhicli  was  sent  to  his  cousin, 
Madame  Schmidt,  in  Gera,  has  been  published  in  the 
volume  of  his  letters  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Kindergarten.  In  it  he  pointed  to  the  unnatural  separa- 
tion which  had  come  about  between  childliood  and  woman's 
life,  and  showed  how  the  primordial  union  could  only  be 
restored  l)y  mediating  between  the  external  relations  of 
women's  lives  and  the  claim  of  the  child.  This  mediation 
was  to  be  the  work  of  trained  teachers,  a.nd  as  regards 
women,  he  asks,  "  What  quahfications  should  be  possessed 
by  such  women?"  To  which  he  answered:  "Obviously, 
they  must  be  skilled  in  those  things  which  are  common  to 
both  mother  and  child,  since  they  are  to  play  the  part  of 
mediators,  so  that  they  can  take  the  place  of  the  mother 
in  caring  for  and  instructing  her  child ;  they  must  there- 
fore be  able  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  in 
her  housewifely  cares,  upon  emergency,  as  well  as  able  to 
reheve  her  of  the  burden  of  watching,  attending  on,  and 
educating  her  child.  Wherefore  such  women  must  be 
trained  in  all  the  work  of  tlie  house,  as  Avell  as  in  the 
education  and  care  of  children." 

*  Froebel's  Letters  on  the  Kindergarten.  Translated  by  Emilie 
Michaelis  and  H.  Keatley  Moore.     Sonnenschein. 
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As  to  tlie  need  for  tliis  lie  sajs :  "  How  miglity  a  ciy 
goes  up  over  the  cruel  want  of  truly  educational,  and  what 
has  been  here  called  mediational,  care  of  children;  how 
piercing  and  often  heart-rending  is  the  grief  of  the  earnest 
educationist,  the  friend  of  mankind,  and  especially  the 
friend  of  childhood,  over  the  shameful  ill-management  of 
the  early  years  of  childhood ;  a  mismanagement  proceed- 
ing pai-tly  from  ignorance  and  perversity,  partly  from 
carelessness,  partly  from  the  distortion,  or  even  the  total 
absence  of  womanly,  child-loving  sensibility." 

The  business  details  of  the  scheme  are  given  with 
interesting  precision. 

The  root-conception  which  determined  the  plan  of  the 
whole  was  the  thought  of  the  "Unity  of  all  Life,"  that "  God 
is  the  Father  of  all  mankind."  This  conception,  Froebel 
said,  leads  us  to  cherish  and  encourage  in  children  their 
craving  for  incessant  activity  in  movement,  in  thought,  and 
in  creative  action,  so  that  they  may  come  firmly  to  believe 
in  and  "  manifest  in  elevated  feelings  and  noble  actions 
the  longing  of  the  human  soul  for  a  life  at  one  with 
Nature  and  Humanity  and,  above  all  and  l:)eyond  all,  with 
God." 

As  nothing  had  so  much  contributed  to  increase  the 
spiritual  unity  of  mankind  as  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  400tli  anniversary  of  Gutenberg's  invention,  which 
Avas  to  be  celebrated  on  June  28th,  seemed  to  Froebel  a 
singularly  appropriate  day  for  holding  a  festival  which 
should  also  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  first  Kindergarten, 
and  make  more  widely  known  the  appeal  for  the  sub- 
scriptions necessary  for  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
institution. 

But  the  day  of  the  festi\'al  came  and  Avent,  and  with  it 
only  a  small  number  of  the  subscriptions  that  Froebel  had 
hoped  for.     "  You  will  perhaps  begin  to  think  that  this 
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res-alt,  so  small  as  yet,  makes  me  doubtful  of  the  success 
of  tlie  "whole  project  and  -weakens  my  resolution  to  proceed 
■with  my  undertaking,"  he  wrote  in  July  to  his  cousin, 
adding :  "  Il^othing  of  the  kind ;  it  has  only  taught  me  the 
whole  position  of  affairs  ;  it  has  enabled  me  more  clearly 
to  discern  at  once  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  path  of 
carrying  out  the  work,  and  the  means  and  the  way  to 
overcome  them.  Therefore  the  work  shall  most  surely  be 
carried  through  ;  it  must  be  accomplished  by  appealing  to 
the  loftier  side  of  human  nature." 

Froebel  continued  his  work  at  Blankenburg  for  a  few 
more  years,  receiving  there  students  to  train,  wlio,  taking 
up  work  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  his  ideas.  In  addition  to  his  work  there,  he 
assisted  in  the  games  of  the  Rudolstadt  Kindergarten, 
which  was  founded  in  the  December  of  1840,  and  the 
success  of  which  aiforded  Froebel  much  gratification. 

He  was  constantly  inventing  fresh  games,  many  of  which 
he  made  known  through  the  pages  of  the  Sunday  Journal. 
By  his  writings  in  this,  and  in  a  later  Weeldy  Journal, 
he  endeavoured  to  create  a  better  imderstanding  of  his 
system ;  and  it  is  a  collection  of  these  articles,  written  later, 
that  we  know  under  the  title  of  Pedagogics  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. The  culminating  point  of  the  activity  of  these 
years  must,  liowever,  be  regarded  as  the  publication  of 
the  Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder  in  1843. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Use  of  the  gifts. 

We  liave  already  devoted  so  mucL.  space  to  the  philo- 
sophic basis  of  Proebel's  system  that  only  a  few  poiuts  iu 
this  connection  will  need  to  be  touched  on  here.  What  we 
have  in  view  is  rather  to  give  the  practical  directions  which 
aid  in  using  his  gifts  in  accordance  with  his  spirit. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  that  Froebel's 
first  gift,  the  brightly  coloured  woollen  ball,  was  intended 
to  become  the  child's  plaything  as  early  as  the  second 
month  of  its  existence,  or  a  little  later  in  the  case  of  some 
babies,  and  from  that  time  onward  to  be  used  continuously. 
It  actually  plays  an  important  part  in  that  recognition  of 
the  not-self  which  comes  from  grasping  and  movement,  and 
it  leads  the  baby  on  to  distinguish  his  own  body  as  some- 
thing different  from  other  objects.  After  he  has  done 
this,  the  child's  arm  can  be  exercised  by  tying  a  string  to 
the  ball  and  by  lif  ling  it  up  while  the  baby  still  grasps  it ; 
the  loosening  of  the  string  AviU  let  the  arm  fall.  The 
movement  gives  delight  to  the  child  and  strengthens  his 
hand  and  arm.  "  The  natural  and  imspoiled  feeling  of  the 
mothei,"  says  Proebel,  "  often  hits  upon  the  right  thing  to 
do  ;  biit  this  right  thing  is  done  by  her  too  unconscioualy 
and  too  disconnectedly ;  it  is  not  repeated  continuously 
enough ;  still  less  is  it  constantly  developed  and  logically 
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Tn  consequence  Froebel  suggests  a  number  of  -ways  in 
wliicli  the  ball  may  be  used  for  exercising  the  child's  body, 
developing  his  senses  and  ]JOwer  of  attention,  and  his  inde- 
pendent action. 

Diiferent  tones  and  words  accompany  each  hj  means  of 
which  the  child's  ear  is  trained,  for  the  true  mother, 
although  she  knows  that  the  child  cannot  as  yet  distinguish 
the  words,  talks  or  sings  to  her  child  continuously.  The 
great  importance  of  this,  however,  for-  the  child  is  its 
cultivation  of  its  emotional  nature;  and  this  is  with 
Froebel  psychologically  the  important  thing,  for,  as  he 
says,  "  thought  must  form  itself  into  action,  and  action 
resolve  and  justify  itself  in  thought,  but  both  have  their 
roots  in  the  emotions." 

Soon  the  child  learns  to  recognise  other  objects,  and 
especially  living  ones,  and  then  the  ball  can  represent  these. 
Now  it  is  the  kitty  that  springs  on  the  bench,  now  the  cock 
that  picks  up  the  corn.  In  this  Froebel  recognises  the 
symbolism  of  childhood,  the  inclination  of  the  child  to 
analogize,  to  dwell  on  the  resemblances  while  overlooking 
the  differences.  He  suggests  that  occasionally  the  ball 
may  be  used  to  represent  what  the  playing  adult  has 
seen,  but  what  as  yet  the  playing  child  has  not  seen. 
For  Froebel's  play  aims  at  setting  the  imagination  free ; 
in  which  connection  he  says  "  man  has  a  peculiar  presaging 
power  of  imagination,"  not  absent  from  the  child.  \iLh 

The  Second  Gift. 

As  the  child's  powers  develop,  as  he  learns  to  stand,  to 
walk,  his  games  with  the  ball  change,  and  soon  he  comes  to 
the  stage  when  a  hard  noisy  ball  pleases  him  better  than  a 
soft  woollen  one.  This  he  get  in  the  sphere  of  the  second 
gift,  which  Froebel  tells  us  is  intended  to  employ  the  child 
from  the  beginning  of  his  second  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
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third  year ;  though,  of  course,  the  child  still  contiuues  to  use 
his  first  plaything,  the  coloured  woollen  balls. 

The  games  played  with  Gift  I.  can  be  repeated,  with, 
of  course,  slightly  different  results,  which  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  ball,  and  now  the  accompanying  words  will  be 
more  interesting.  They  will  arouse  expectation,  and  out  of 
the  desire  of  the  child  will  come  an  attempt  at  speech.  One 
of  the  great  points  insisted  on  in  the  Kindergarten  is  the 
necessity  of  designating  everything  correctly  and  precisely. 
Games  showing  the  movability  of  the  sphere  and  the 
stability  of  the  cube  may  be  played ;  the  child  may  try  to 
prop  up  the  cube  on  a  corner,  on  an  edge.  The  mother  can 
hide  the  cube  in  her  hand  and  let  the  child  find  it.  Then 
she  can  make  the  cube  do  things  and  speak  for  it ;  e.(j. — 

''  Now  on  my  edge  I'm  here, 
And  like  to  swing 
On  a  long,  long  string 
Now  far  from  you,  now  near." 

For  Froebel  recognises  that  at  this  stage  the  child  wants 
to  see  his  own  experience  objectified  in  things  around  him 
so  that  he  may  better  understand  it.  This  accounts  for 
the  joy  of  the  child  in  her  doll,  a  joy  which  Froebel  saya, 
and  which  modern  psychologists  say,  is  to  be  held  sacred 
and  thoughtfully  fostered.  For  it  is  a  means  to  the  "Know 
thyself,"  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  precept  em- 
bodying all  wisdom;  and  it  gives  an  early  exercise  to  the 
imagination  which  is  able  to  endow  a  mere  sloped  block 
with  child-feelings. 

In  life  we  see  things  in  varied  positions,  and  presenting 
varying  appearances,  and  one  of  these  we  select  as  repre- 
senting the  reality  of  the  thing,  a  fact  which  recent 
child-study  investigation  of  children's  di-awings  has 
well  brought  out.  Part  of  Froebel's  play  with  the  cube 
acquaints  the  child  with  the  manifold  appearances  Avhich 
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one  thing  can  present.  In  the  case  of  the  sphere  and  the 
cube,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  their  form,  the 
number  of  these  appearances  can  be  exhausted.  Hence 
here  the  child  learns  to  unify  a  number  of  appearances 
as  representing  one  thing  in  a  Avay  he  can  apply  to  other 
objects,  in  regard  to  which  it  would  not  be  possiUe  to 
to  exhaust  the  appearances. 

"  It  is  quite  essential  for  careful  and  thinking  nurses  to 
consider  yet  further  that  the  sphere  and  cube  as  well  as  the 
expositions  of  them,  only  give,  and  are  only  to  give,  the 
norm,  the  normal  fundamental  and  symbolic  perceptions 
and  representations  which  can  likewise  be  shown  in  the 
same  way  with  other  objects  which  the  surroundings  and  life 
offer,  and  can  and  should  be  found  in  them  and  be  shown 
with  them.  For  it  is  highly  important  for  the  human 
being  that,  early  in  life,  something  normal  should  be  given 
to  him  as  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  grasp  eacli  indi- 
vidual thing  in  all  its  relations.  Everything  does  not 
alike  offer  itself  fundamentally  and  on  all  sides  to  percep- 
tion, recognition,  and  insight.  But,  if  he  now  thoroughly 
penetrates  and  comprehends  one  single  thing,  he  Avill, 
through  this,  at  the  same  time  also  learn  to  understand  all 
other  things."  Hence,  the  play  with  a  book,  for  instance,  is 
to  follow  the  play  with  the  cube.  The  mother  places  it 
successively  in  all  possible  positions,  and  di-aws  the  child's 
attention  to  each  by  her  speech. 

Lastly,  Avitli  the  cube,  as  with  the  ball,  come  the  imagina- 
tive exercises  l)ased  on  the  child's  symbolising  power.  The 
cube  can  now  l)e  a  stool  on  which  the  mother  places  her 
feet;  now  a  well  which  has  been  covered;  now  a  child 
which  turns  round;  now  a  little  girl  who  dances. 

These  little  plays  adapted  to  the  stage  of  the  child's 
development  were  devised  "to  foster  in  the  cliiM 
cheerfulness  of  thought  and  mind,  and  to  keep  siu-liness. 
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disobligingness,  and  a  gloomy  spirit  of  destructiveness  far 
from  liim,"  Froebel  tells  us. 

The  Third  Gift. 

The  third  gift  was  FroeLel's  response  to  the  craving  that 
lies  in  every  child  to  pull  things  to  pieces  and  put  "them 
together  again.  It  is  a  mistake  to  over-estimate  physical 
wants  in  the  life  of  a  child,  Froebel  thinks.  The  child  has 
spn-itual  wants,  spiritual  cravings,  and  in  satisfying  these 
the  parents  and  nurses  of  the  little  one  produce  in  him  that 
feehng  of  oneness  with  those  who  surround  him  that  is  the 
basis  for  that  enlarging  sense  of  oneness  which  is  to  be  his 
through  life. 

In  the  use  of  this  gift  the  first  thing  is  to  secure  that 
tiie  child  gets  a  clear,  definite  impression  of  a  self-contained 
whole,  which  he  soon  perceives  to  be  separable  into  com- 
ponent parts.  To  secure  this  the  cover  of  the  box,  in  which 
the  divided  cube  is,  is  first  drawn  out  about  a  quarter  of  its 
length,  the  box  is  then  turned  over  and  placed  upside  down 
before  the  child.  The  lid  of  the  box  is  then  removed  and 
the  cover  is  raised  so  as  to  display  the  contents  of  the 
box  as  a  cube  closely  united,  yet  eas'ly  separated  into 
parts.  Here  Froebel  digresses  to  consider  the  importance 
of  neatness  and  order  in  the  niu-sery,  which  he  regards  as 
very  great.  The  child  is  now  allowed  to  touch  the  cube, 
to  pull  it  to  pieces,  and  play  with  it  as  long  as  he  likes.  If 
he  requires  sympathy  from  his  nurse,  this  can  be  given  by 
expressing  in  words  what  he  is  doing,  using  difPerence  of 
intonation  to  denote  difference  of  action. 

At  first  he  will  be  drawn  to  what  Froebel  called  the 
forms  of  life,  he  will  represent  with  the  cubes  objects 
whose  purpose  he  recognises,  for  instance,  grandmamma's 
chair,  out  of  which  a  little  story  arises  which  weaves 
together     the    chair,    table,    well,    trough,     successively 
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represented  by  tlie  cubes.  Here  the  child  must  be  allowed 
the  greatest  freedom  of  invention.  The  adult  only  guides 
and  explains,  but  may,  if  she  likes,  as  an  exercise  for  the 
child,  ask  him  to  reconstruct  any  one  object.  Here  all  the 
cubes  must  be  iised  every  time,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
Avithout  a  relation  to  something  else,  for  nothing  must 
appear  without  relation  in  this  game  any  more  than  in 
actual  life. 

Then  out  of  his  eight  cubes  the  child  will  make  a  pattern, 
Avhat  Froebel  called  a  picture-form,  and  as  he  changes  one 
pattern  into  another,  he  gets  the  sense  of  imity  amid 
change,  and  learns  to  regard  them  as  beautiful. 

Then,  lastly,  there  are  the  forms  of  knowledge  or,  as 
Froebel  says  they  are  most  suitably  called,  the  forms  of 
learning.  First  the  child  has  one  cube,  "one  whole." 
Then  ho  divides  it  into  "  two  halves,"  repeating  the  putting 
together  and  separating  several  times  while  he  sings  these 
words:  then  "one  half,  two  fourths,"  "two  halves,  four 
fourths,"  "four  fourths,  eight  eighths,"  "eight  eighths, 
one  whole."  Then  by  moving  the  cubes  the  meaning  of 
"  inner  "  and  "outer"  can  be  shown.  The  object  of  all 
this  is,  Froebel  says,  that  the  child  should  be  svirrounded 
l)y  living  things,  things  with  meaning  and  with  connection  ; 
at  the  age  at  which  this  gift  is  first  used  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  child  should  already  definitely  compre- 
hend relations  of  size  and  number,  but  while  playing  he 
learns  to  associate  certain  sounds  with  certain  perceptions, 
so  that  when  he  hears  the  sounds  again  the  perceptions  are 
recalled. 

The  New  and  the  Old  Gifts. 

Instead  of  precluding  the  further  use  of  preceding  gifts, 
each  new  gift  is  used  alternately  with  the  old  ones,  and  the 
use  of  the  new  gift  makes  play  with  the  old  ones  freer  and 
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more  intelligent.  Care  must  be  taken  that  each  new  gift 
is  presented  only  when  the  child  is  ready  for  it.  "If 
parents  offer  to  the  child  at  any  stage  of  development 
Avhat  he  does  not  then  need,  or  if  they  offer  it  to  him  in 
a  form  in  which  he  is  unable  to  recognise  that  which  has 
a  good  effect  upon  his  life,  they  will  inevitably  weaken 
and,  indeed,  destroy  his  belief  that  his  parents  ai*e  in- 
terested not  only  in  the  outer  aspects  of  his  life  but  in  his 
inner  nature  and  its  necessary  requirements." 

The  child  desires  novelty,  but  what  he  really  wants  is 
the  new  of  which  he  feels  premonitions  in  his  own  develop- 
ment. He  wants  the  old  to  imfold,  transmute  itself,  and 
develop  into  the  new.  In  order  that  this  want  may  be 
satisfied  it  is  necessary  for  the  educator  to  be  clearly 
conscious  of  the  child's  development.  He  must  recognise 
that  what  the  child  finds  in  his  own  experiences  he  uses  to 
explain  external  manifestations.  Unless  he  becomes  aware 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  his  own  actions  and 
thought  he  will  not  recognise  causality  in  the  external 
world,  and  unless  he  is  aware  of  a  coiu'se  of  development 
and  a  law  of  development  in  himself  he  will  not  recognise 
these  in  things  around  him.  Then,  too,  the  educator  must 
recognise  that  playthings  serve  not  only  to  help  the  child 
to  express  himself  freely,  but  they  bring  him  into  contact 
with  external  phenomena,  and  so  mediate  between  his  mind 
and  the  Avorld. 

If  this  is  recognised,  then  the  nature  and  order  of  the 
tovs  that  we  give  to  children  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

The  Fourth  Gift. 

In  building  with  the  cubes  of  Grift  III.,  Froebel  thinks 
that  the  child  will  have  become  aware  of  the  difference  of 
direction  which  we  distinguish  by  the  terms  length,  breadth, 
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aud  height,  altlioiigli  when  each  cube  is  considered 
separately  there  is  no  means  of  permanently  distinguish- 
ing these.  This  fact,  therefore,  calls  for  such  a  difference 
in  size  in  the  three  dimensions  as  will  enable  them  to  be 
readily  distinguished.  The  result  is  Gift  IV.,  in  which  the 
original  cube  is  divided  into  eight  equal  right  prisms. 

These,  as  we  have  already  said,  can  be  used  in  the  same 
three  ways  as  the  cubes  of  Gift  III.  The  first  use  will  be 
in  free  play — in  the  child's  building  whatever  he  likes. 
But  "  we  must  never  forget  to  talk  with  the  child  about 
what  he  does,  to  describe  the  result  clearly  and  precisely, 
in  suitable  words,  so  that  through  the  name  the  child's 
thought  may  be  aroused,  and  he  may  never  j^lay  heed- 
lessly even  when  he  plays  alone.  In  other  words,  let 
us  form  such  habits  of  attention  that  the  child  will  never 
play  Avithout  precisely  grasping  and  comprehending  in- 
wardly what  he  has  represented  outwardly." 

Here  again  all  the  material  is  to  be  used,  and  the  child, 
must  be  encouraged  to  have  in  view  a  definite  aim  in 
building  the  forms  of  life.  One  form,  too,  must  be  changed 
into  another  by  the  necessary  alterations,  and  a  story 
should  weave  the  transformations  together. 

The  forms  of  knowledge  or  learning  which  Gift  IV". 
makes  possible  are  like  those  of  Gift  III.,  only  here  the 
child's  perception  of  size  gets  developed,  for  he  gets  simi- 
larity of  size  with  dissimilarity  of  dimension  aud  position. 
During  the  divisions  the  teacher  makes  in  the  original  cube, 
Froebel  would  have  her  make  some  rhyme  expressing,  as 
if  by  the  ciibe  itself,  what  she  is  doing ;  for  example — - 
"If  you  divide  inc  from  top  to  bottom 

Two  vertical  halves  you'll  make: 

If  you  divide  me  from  luft  to  riglit  lumJ 

Two  different  halves  you'll  take  : 

And  although  not  at  all  the  same  shape  to  your  eyes 

Just  try  us,  you'll  find  we're  the  very  same  size." 
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The  transition  to  the  forms  of  beanty  or  picture  forms, 
Froebel  thinks,  is  best  made  from  the  forms  of  learning, 
and  for  these  Gift  IV.,  as  we  have  said  before,  offers  much 
more  scope  than  Grift  III. 

The  use  of  Grift  IV.  and  Grift  III.  alternately,  is  very 
helpfvil,  Froebel  thought ;  hence  he  suggests  that  if 
childi*en  of  from  two  to  four  years  old  are  playing  with 
these  two  gifts,  they  should  occasionally  exchange  boxes. 
When  this  is  done  the  pieces  should  be  replaced  in  the 
box,  and  the  box  passed  in  an  orderly  way.  Otherwise  the 
child  loses  his  respect  for  his  plaything.  The  Kinder- 
garten teacher  never  forgets  that  the  child's  sense  of  order 
must  be  aroused  and  nourished.  Even  when  the  child  is 
playing  alone  this  replacing  must  be  required  when  the 
child  passes  from  the  use  of  one  gift  to  that  of  another. 
The  pieces  must  be  taken  out  of  their  box  at  the  beginning 
of  the  play,  and  put  back  into  it  at  the  end. 

The  Fifth  Gift. 

The  origin  of  Gift  V.  Froebel  explained  with  sufficient 
fulness  in  his  Dresden  lecture.  The  two  rows  of  divided 
cubes  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  so  that  when 
the  cube  is  taken  out  of  the  box  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
described  in  connection  with  Gift  III.,  it  appears  as  a  self- 
contained  whole  but  one  whose  parts  are  discernible. 

Although  he  thinks  that  children  naturally  want  to 
use  a  new  gift  for  the  forms  of  life  first  of  all,  yet  he 
places  in  his  description  of  Gift  V.  the  forms  of  knowledge 
before  these.  His  object  was  to  make  parents  familiar  with 
the  nature  of  the  gift,  for  "  in  proportion  as  the  leader  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  material  of  the  gift  will  be 
the  profit  of  the  games  to  which  he  or  she  will  incite  the 
child,  and  the  pleasure  of  such  play  both  to  leader  and 
child." 
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In  this  coniiectiou  cliA'isions  are  made  as  in  Grift  III.  and 
Gift  IV.  and  described  in  words:  "One  whole,  three 
thirds ;  three  thirds,  one  whole."  The  cube,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  thirty-nine  pieces,  and  the  exercises  that 
Froebel  suggests  consist  first  in  seeing  how  many,  and 
Avhat  kind  of,  square  [prisms  it  can  be  re-arranged  into, 
and  second  how  many  figures  having  aneciual  volume  with 
dissimilar  form  it  can  be  transformed  into. 

In  the  forms  of  life  the  number  of  pieces  and  the  differ- 
ence in  shape  make  great  variety  possible,  and,  as  before, 
one  thing  must  be  changed  into  another, — what  the  child 
represents  being  drawn  from  his  own  experiences.  The 
teacher  can  correct  his  perceptions  by  means  oi  his  repre- 
sentations, and  things  that  the  children  have  not  actually 
seen  may  be  represented.  In  connection  with  these  repre- 
sentations stories  and  explanations  of  an  instructive  and 
elevating  kind  can  be  told,  for  it  is  found  that  Mie  connec- 
tion of  the  story  with  what  he  has  himself  made  and  has 
before  him  seciu'es  the  child's  attention.  Smie  of  the 
building  may  be  done  by  several  children  together,  for 
instance  Froebel  found  that  children  of  five  could  build  a 
house  together,  and  that]  then  it  was  a  good  memory 
exercise  for  them  to  fill  up  the  space  inside  it  with  the 
things  with  Avhich  they  were  familiar,  as  the  kitchen, 
pantry,  etc. 

The  beauty-forms  obtainable  with  Grift  X.  are  very 
numerous,  and  to  attempt  to  describe  them  without  dia- 
grams would  be  useless.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Froebel,  in 
view  of  the  number  of  representations  possible,  says  that 
they  must  be  separated  and  classified,  so  that  the  child 
may  not  be  oppressed  or  wearied  by  their  nvunber.  "  A 
Avant  of  classification  is  the  bane  of  aU  the  -iombiuation 
games  for  children  hitherto  known  to  me."  Therefore, 
limitations  must  always  be  made  which  cut  off  a  large 
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Plate  IV.— Feoebel's  Fifth  Gift. 
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number  of  possible  forms,  and  leave  the  child  to  deal  with 
a  number  within  his  grasp.  Even  if  the  child  does  not 
clearly  see  the  connection  of  the  forms  he  has  to  choose 
between,  the  teacher  does,  and  here  again  we  recognise  that, 
in  regard  to  these  gifts,  the  teacher  must  not  be,  as  Froebel 
said  he  might  be  in  the  case  of  Nature-study,  a  discoverer 
with  his  pupils,  but  must  be  a  true  guide. 

The  Sixth  Gift. 


Froebel's  treatment  of  the  sixth  Grift  is  not  given  in  the 
collection  of  articles  which  bears  as  its  title  the  heading  of 
our  chapter.  This  gift  resembles  the  fifth,  differing  only 
in  the  shape  of  its  pieces,  which  number  thirty- six  instead 
of  thirty-nine.  It  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way;  the 
same  rules  are  observed  with  regard  to  the  varied  forms  of 
life  which  can  be  constructed  with  it,  and  oral  description 
is  invariably  to  accompany  the  building  and  transformation 
of  these. 

By  the  continuous  use  of  these  gifts  the  child  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  form,  and  a  knowledge  of  nvunber,  for  the 
lessons  in  number  can,  as  the  child  grows  older,  extend 
gradually  to  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  carried  out  by  means  of  the  concrete  material, 
rapidly  and  accurately,  without  dependence  on  rules.  He 
can  even  gain  considerable  acquaintance  with  fractious.  A 
number  of  children  vieing  with  one  another  in  working  out, 
by  means  of  their  cubes  or  prisms,  the  fundainental  arith- 
metical processes,  will  seem  to  themselves  to  be  having  an 
enjoyable  game ;  but  it  is  a  game  which  is  laying  a  sound 
basis  for  future  work,  which  is  supplying  the  concrete 
knowledge  without  which  the  future  use  of  abstract  jnum- 
ber  will  be  thin  and  meaningless. 

In  the  same  way  the  gifts  enable  the  child  to  acquire 
an  extensive  and  accurate  l^nowledge  of  form,  and  train 
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him  to  observe  these  forms  in  the  objects  which  surroiind 
him,  in  the  square  top  of  the  table,  in  the  rectangular 
panes  of  the  window.  The  use  of  wooden  tablets  variously 
coloured,  and  of  different  shapes  continues  the  training  in 
the  observation  of  form  begun  by  the  gifts. 

Tablets,  Sticks,  Rings. 

These  tablets  are  sometimes  called  Gifts  VII. -XI.,  ihe 
gifts  consisting  successively  of  square  tablets,  right-angled 
isosceles  triangles,  right-angled  scalene  triangles,  equi- 
lateral triangles,  obtuse-angled  isosceles  triangles.  Their 
advantage  is  that  they  direct  the  child's  attention  to 
surface,  and  if  used  in  alternation  with  the  solid  bodies  of 
the  gifts  bring  out  the  relation  of  area  to  volume.  They 
give  the  child,  too,  greater  variety  of  angle,  and  enable  him 
to  learn  to  designate  these  properly.  Colour  training 
accompanies  their  use.  They  offer  great  scope  for  the 
invention  of  symmetrical  patterns,  simple  examples  of 
which  are  given  on  Plate  YI. 

Sticks  and  rings  can  also  be  used,  and,  with  the  sticks, 
the  children  can  make  in  outline  the  shapes  they  have 
become  acquainted  yn.ih  in  iising  the  gifts  and  tablets. 
From  the  rings  they  can  find  out  a  great  deal  about  the 
circle,  and  learn  the  correct  designation  of  its  parts  ;  rings, 
too,  offer  scope  in  the  field  of  artistic  design  and  simple 
examples  of  their  use  are  given  on  Plate  VI. 

The  way  the  sticks  can  be  used  in  teaching  a  child  to 
write  is  described  in  the  sketch  "  How  Lina  learned  to 
write  and  read,"  already  referred  to.  Lina,  we  may  say, 
was  a  child  of  six  years  old,  a  Kindergarten  child,  for  "  she 
coidd  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  simple  playthings; 
could  build  many  pretty  things  with  cul^es  and  bricks ; 
and  lay  many  pretty  things  with  tablets  of  different  forms 
and  colours  and  with  sticks,  etc.     She  could  make  many 
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beautiful  things  in  various  ways  hj  putting  together 
coloured  sticks,  strips  of  paper,  and  other  material ;  make 
many  objects  with  her  little  playthings,  which  were  on  that 
account  so  much  the  dearer  to  her." 

When  she  wanted  to  learn  to  write  she  began  by  laying 
with  little  sticks  the  letters,  which  represented  the  different 
sounds  she  could  recognise  in  her  own  name.  In  this  way, 
being  used  to  observing  form,  and  to  arranging  the  sticks, 
she  soon  learnt  to  connect  the  sound  with  the  form.  She 
did  this  more  readily  than  she  would  have  done  had  she 
had  to  manage  a  pencil  or  a  pen,  which  would  have  given 
her  more  difficulty  than  the  little  sticks.  Troebel's  plan 
was,  indeed,  to  make  things  so  simple  for  the  children  by 
letting  one  thing  lead  on  to  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
next,  that  they  could  feel  that  each  step  was  within  their 
power,  and  so  put  forth  all  their  activity. 

Educational  Handwork. 

In  addition  to  the  educative  playthings  Froebel  chose 
for  the  Kindergarten  other  means  of  occupying  the  children. 
The  use  of  these  could  not  begin  at  such  an  early  age  as 
the  use  of  his  gifts,  for  the  simplest  of  them  required  some 
degree  of  manual  dexterity.  For  the  youngest  children 
Froebel  wrote  the  Mutter  vnd  Kose  Lieder,  which  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  next ;  but  for  children  a  little  older,  at 
the  playing  stage,  Froebel  selected  from  the  long  list  of 
occupations  drawn  up  for  the  Helba  Institute  those  that 
were  simple  and  easy  enough.  These  were  drawing,  paper- 
plaiting,  paper-folding,  paper-cutting,  and  paper-pricking, 
modelling  in  sand  and  in  clay. 

Froebel' s  drawing,  as  we  have  seen,  began  with  checker 
drawing  as  shown  on  Plate  VII.  "It  is  not,"  writes 
Emily  Shirreff,  one  of  the  early  ad^^ocates  of  Froebelian 
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teaching  in  England,  "  bevoncl  the  power  or  intelligence  of 
a  very  young  child,  who  learns  important  lessons  by  its 
means.  Accuracy,  so  continually  culti-mted  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, takes  the  first  place.  The  child  must  observe 
accurately,  reproduce  accurately,  for  the  regular  lines  and 
intervals  traced  on  his  paper  allow  of  none  of  that  a  j^eu 
pres  which  is  so  easy  in  learning  to  write  ;  the  child's  hand 
acquires  firmness,  his  eye  becomes  surer ;  and  when,  after 
making  certain  lines  at  certain  distances,  he  is  made  to 
reverse  their  order,  and  is  presently  left  to  do  this  by 
himself,  his  senses,  attention,  and  intelligence  genei'ally 
are  called  upon  for  a  harder  exercise  than  they  have  ever 
made  heretofore,  and  yet  every  step  has  been  so  gradual 
that  there  is  no  consciousness  of  effort." 

Later  Froebelians  are,  however,  less  enthvisiastic  about 
it,  and  for  physiological  reasons  would  substitute  free- 
arm  drawing  at  an  earlier  stage,  using  checker-drawing 
chiefly  as  a  preliminary  exercise  to  writing  at  a  somewhat 
later  stage.  And  in  the  encouragement  of  spontaneous 
drawing  "  out  of  their  heads  "  in  the  case  of  very  young 
children,  we  may  say  that  an  advance  has  been  made  on 
Froebelian  lines  beyond  what  Froebel  himself  suggested. 

Paper-plaiting  is  at  once  an  amusement  that  cidtivates 
dexterity,  trains  the  artistic  faculty,  and  develops  the 
intellect  by  the  careful  attention  the  child  has  to  give  to 
number.  The  plaitiug-needle  has  to  be  passed  over  and 
under,  now  two,  now  three  bands  of  the  little  mat  frame 
he  works  upon  ;  now  leaves  always  the  same  interval,  and 
then  again  has  successive  different  intervals  to  observe,  all 
of  which  require  counting. 

Paper-folding  takes  a  high  place  in  the  Kindergarten 
work,  because  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  applying 
geometrical  ideas,  and  because  it  is  artistic  work.  As  an 
intellectual  discipline  its   value   lies   in   the  accuracy  it 
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reqiiiies.     Tlie  child  at  once  realises  its  own  failure  in  tliia 
respect.     Tlie  same  may  be  said  for  paper-cutting. 

Paper-pricking,  wliicli  was  greatly  extended  by  Froebel's 
disciple,  Madame  Portugal,  is  also  objected  to  on  physi- 
ological grounds  at  tlie  present  time. 

Jfature-Study  in  the  Kindergarten. 

/     First  and  foremost,  however,  among  the  Kindergarten 
U occupations  ought  to  be  ranked  that   to   which   Froebel 
/  himself  attached  so  much  importance,  viz.  gardening  and 
1/  the  care  of  animals,  both  by  the  children  themselves  and 
/  by  those  about  them.     This  brings  the  childish  mind  into 
/   nearer    contact  than  do  the  other   occupations  with  out- 
ward nature.     It  satisfies  inherent  cravings.    It  calls  forth 
feeling,  wonder,  self-control,  and  seK-sacrifice  in  the  care 
and  management  necessary.     It  affords  material  for  the 
exercise  of  intelligence  and  observation. 

The  plants  and  animals  form  permanent  sources  of 
interest,  whence  can  start  the  talks  of  the  teacher,  who 
contrives  in  an  easy,  informal  way  to  familiarise  the 
children  with  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world. 
Nature -study  in  its  widest  sense  is  carried  on  in  the 
Kindergarten,  and  is  connected  with  every  part  of  the  work ; 
for  the  object  of  all  the  gifts,  after  all,  is  only  to  facilitate 
the  observation  of  Nature  in  such  a  way  as  shows  its  unity 
and  living  connection  with  Grod.  At  this  stage,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  "central  subject"  at  all,  and  the  value  of  one,  I 
think,  is  undisputed,  it  can  only  appropriately  be  found  in 
Nature-study.  At  this  stage  Nature^study  is  capable  of 
doing  what  humanistic  subjects  do  later.  "  It  has  never 
so  good  an  effect  to  show  a  little  child  his  own  ima^e 
mirrored  in  other  human  beings,  in  other  persons,  as  to  let 
him  perceive  himself  and  his  life  symbolised  and  set  forth 
in  inanimate  and  impersonal  things,"  wrote  Froebel  to  the 
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cousin  in  Vvrliose  Kindergarten  at  Gera  lie  was  so  greatly 
interested. 

Froebel's  aim,  as  we  have  already  seen  many  times,  was 
to  let  religion  enter  without  formality  into  all  the  teaching  L 
of  the  Kinderg-arten.  The  natural  objects  that  the  child  / 
handles  excite  its  wonder.  This  wonder  is  changed  into 
reverence,  reverence  into  love.  He  is  frequently  occupied 
with  living  plants  and  animals,  which  he  learns  are  partly 
like  himself  and  yet  very  unlike.  The  sense  of  all  being 
under  one  law  and  one  pervading  care  is  an  idea  which  the 
childish  imagination  is  early  able  to  grasp.  He  may  not 
understand  this  much  but  he  feels  it,  because  the  thought 
has  been  brought  home  to  his  heart  by  the  analogy  between 
the  love  and  care  manifested  by  his  parents  and  that 
shown  by  the  one  Father  of  all ;  between  the  gratitude  he 
feels  for  those  whom  he  sees,  and  that  towards  the 
unknown,  invisible  Griver  of  all  good.  Religion  is  thus  a 
frame  of  mind  which  everything  in  the  Kindergarten  is 
intended  to  nourish. 

Action-games. 

In  the  building  games  and  the  occupations  which  we 
have  just  enumerated  it  Avas  the  child's  hands  and  arms 
that  were  active.  During  the  years  1840-44  Froebel  was 
constantly  devising  games  which  should  give  exercise  to 
the  child's  whole  body,  and  like  the  more  sedentary  games 
at  once  train  his  sense  of  order  and  his  observation  of 
Nature.  In  the  Kindergarten  at  Kudolstadt,  to  which 
Froebel  and  Middendorlf  used  to  go  over  once  a  week,  the 
first  part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  building,  the  second 
to  Inore  active  games. 

Writing  to  his  cousin  in  1841  Froebel  said  that  when- 
ever he  led  the  games  of  either  the  older  or  yormger 
children  he  always  began  with  the  ball  which  he  could  use 
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SO  as  to  quiet  and  unite  the  cliiklreu.*  "  I  always  begin  by 
turning  to  a  child  who  happens  to  stand  close  to  me  and 
mate  whatever  he  is  doing  my  starting-point,  gradually 
leading  on  from  that  to  some  game  which  all  may  play 
together  ;  then  pausing  a  little  at  any  suitable  circumstance 
which  may  occur  in  the  game  I  use  that  as  a  passage  to 
the  introduction  of  the  ball.  This  passage  is  easy  to 
manage  in  c^uite  a  natural  way.  The  more  closely  the 
beginning  of  the  game  is  knit  to  the  life  of  the  child, 
flowing  as  it  were  out  of  himself,  the  better  the  game  de- 
velops. You  need  not  be  anxious  about  this.  The  children 
themselves  soon  show  you  the  best  way  to  set  to  work. 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  gained  the  attention  of  one  child  to 
the  ball,  several  others  quickly  fall  in  also,  and  we  rapidly 
pass  from  the  question  '  What  is  this  ?  '  or  '  What  have 
I  got  here?'  to  the  question,  'What  can  you  tell  m3 
about  this  ball  ?  '  Then  holding  the  ball  in  front  of  the 
children,  or  in  the  midst  of  them,  that  they  may  clearly  see 
it,  I  try  to  pick  out  from  amongst  the  various  answers  I 
receive  such  as  will  best  lead  them  to  observe  its  general 
properties.  And  now  I  bring  them  to  the  definite  decision, 
'The  ball  is  pretty,'  whereupon  I  sing  them  the  phrase. 
Meanwhile  I  am  quietly  arranging  the  children  in  a  circle 
without  their  perceiving  it,  and  then  I  put  the  question, 
'  Would  you  like  to  look  at  this  ball  ?  '  So  one  part  of  the 
game  follows  on  from  the  other. 

"  I  have  with  me  a  provision  of  balls  sufficient  for  each 
child  to  have  one,  and  I  say  or  sing  as  I  give  him  the  ball — 
'  Make  a  cup  with  hands  spread  wide 
And  put  the  pretty  ball  inside.' 

And  this  brings  me  easily  to  the  song — 

'  In  my  open  hand  I  hold  a  pretty  little  ball : 
Let  me  rock  it  to  and  fro  and  mind  it  does  not  fall,'  etc. 

*  Froebel's    Letters   on    the   Kindergarten.       Emilie    Michaelis   and 
n.  Keatley  Moore,  B.A.,  B.Mus.    Pages  82-85.    Swan  .Sonnenschein. 
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"  The  ball  is  tlieu  rocked,  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down,  and 
presently  it  rolls  a  little  in  the  hand ;  as  soon  as  this  is 
perceived  the  game-leader  puts  the  fact  into  words,  and 
says  or  sings — ■ 

*  The  ball  gets  tired  of  lying  still 
If  there's  a  chance  to  move  it  will.' 

"  I  let  the  attention  of  the  children  rest  awhile  upon  these 
words  and  upon  the  movement  of  the  ball,  as  I  did  before 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  properties  of  the  ball  itself, 
and  again  iipon  the  ball  as  an  object  in  repose ;  in  this 
manner  the  pair  of  opposites,  rest  and  motion,  become 
quite  distinct  to  the  child,  and  he  is  readily  led  to  an  intel- 
ligent consideration  and  comparison  of  the  two  states. 

"After  a  series  of  various  ball-games  we  come  to  one  in 
which  the  ball  is  made  to  travel  from  one  child  to  another, 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  children  themselves  moving 
round  to  the  song,  '  Come,  let  us  all  move  round  and 
round,'  etc. 

"  You  see  from  this  how  simply  the  lifeless  ball  calls  up 
active  life,  and  the  single  quiet  ball-game  is  converted  into 
a  general  lively  action-game." 

At  both  the  ball-games  and  the  action-games,  as  well  as 
at  a  variety  of  games  called  by  the  names  of  natural 
objects,  Froebel  was  working  during  the  years  he  spent  at 
Blankenburg.  We  find  him  frequently  sending  to  his 
cousin  new  games  with  a  request  that  she  would  test  them 
for  him  among  the  children  whom  she  had  gathered  round 
her.  His  series  of  ball-games  was,  he  wrote  to  her  in 
1842,  ready  for  publication,  and  in  the  Pedagogics  of  the 
Kindergarten  we  find  his  article  on  Movement-games. 

Froebel' s  Aim  in  these  Games. 

The  foregoing  account  of  his  play  with  the  children 
seems  of  special  interest,  because  it  reveals  so  clearly  now 
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he  sought  to  preserve  continuity  and  to  cherish  spontaneity, 
and  how,  even  in  play  of  this  kind,  he  sought  opportunity 
for  enriching  the  children's  store  of  ideas.  Although  in 
all  his  games  the  instruction-getting  side  was  to  be  sub- 
oi'dinate — it  was  never  to  be  absent,  since  it  was  necessary 
to  develop  all  three  sides  of  the  child's  nature  together. 

The  object  of  these  little  dramas,  or  Movement  Plays, 
was  to  combine  with  the  child's  movement  the  develop- 
ment of  his  perception  of  the  life  surrounding  him.  In 
some  of  them  the  children  describe  what  they  have  seen 
either  on  a  real  walk  or  on  a  make-believe  walk.  Others 
again,  consist  simply  of  racing,  such  as  children  at  a 
certain  age  love.  But  one  game  gives  place  to  another 
continuously,  and  in  order  to  secure  that  order  and  willing 
response,  wliich  is  the  soul  of  the  Kindergarten,  Froebel 
suggested  that  each  change  in  the  play  should  be  accom- 
panied by  song  and  rhyme,  "  so  that  the  sense  of  rhythm 
and  song,  and,  above  all,  the  sense  of  order  latent  in  the 
human  being  and  child,  may  be  aroused  and  strengthened 

rinto  an  impulse  towards  social  co-operation." 
These  games  were  suggested  to  Froebel  by  watching  the 
free  play  of  the  children ;  all,  in  their  elements,  originated 
from  childish  instincts.  What  he  did  was  to  mould 
them  in  conformity  with  his  fundamental  idea  of  making 
them  promote  the  development  of  the  child,  and  so  gain 
ethical  import.  They  were,  in  fact,  to  contribute  to  the 
"  renovation  of  life."  "Without  rational  conscious  guid- 
ance, childish  activity  degenerates  into  aimless  play,  instead 
of  preparing  for  those  tasks  of  life  to  which  it  is  destined  to 
lead,"  he  once  said  to  some  one  who  was  questioning  him  as 
to  his  philosophy  of  play. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  Froebel  intended 
all  the  play  of  the  child  to  be  under  this  rational  guidance. 
It  was  at  most  only  for  a  few  hours  each  day  tliat  the 
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child  was  to  be  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  even  there  time 
was  to  he  given  for  free  play.  He  understood  too  clearly 
what  play  does  for  the  mental  growth  of  the  child,  to  cut 
off  that  natural  play  with  the  doll  and  hobby-horse  which 
a  vigorous  imagination  converts  from  a  wooden  block,  a 
wooden  stick,  into  a  dearly-loved  baby,  a  prancing  steed. 
Bui  there  are  times  when  the  child  says  to  its  elders, 
"  Play  with  me."  Such  times  were  to  be  used  to  further 
the  spiritual  unfolding  of  the  child's  mind,  and  to  give  it 
its  first  lessons  in  social  co-operation. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

The  "Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder,"  or  "Motiieb 
Songs  and  GtAmes." 

Aim  of  the  Work. 

Long  before  tlie  date  of  Tiis  residence  at  Bianlceuburg, 
in  his  wife's  lifetime,  Froebel  had  been  collecting  material 
for  his  mother-songs.  His  wife  had,  we  know,  made  use 
of  the  games  with  Middendorff's  children  in  order  to  test 
whether  they  were  such  as  really  satisfied  the  in&tinctive 
cravings  of  children,  and  in  1841  we  find  him  sending  his 
little  songs  to  his  cousin  at  Gera  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  give  them  to  mothers  with  infants  so  that  they 
might  test  them  thoroughly. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  work  that  he  was  plaiining  at 
Burgdorf,  in  which  he  hoped  to  supply  mothers  with  a 
book  that  would  make  conscious,  and  direct  the  sound 
educational  instinct  which  governs  the  behavioui  of  tho 
true  mother  towards  her  child.  He  aimed  at  making 
mothers  see  that  the  child's  education  begins  at  birth,  that 
it  is  as  important  to  attend  from  the  first  to  the  little 
one's  spiritual  needs  as  it  is  to  satisfy  its  physici.1  wants. 
He  wished  to  awaken  in  mothers  a  sense  of  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  their  vocation,  and  to  develop  and  elevate 
into  conscious  aim  the  watchful  care  which  they  give  to 
their  child. 

The  result  was  the  little  collection  of  nursery  songs, 
Koseliedchen,  which  he  had  ready  in  1841.    This  dvjveloped 
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into  tie  Muiter  irnd  Kose  Liecler,  which  was  published  in 
1843,  aud  Avhich  contains,  in  addition  to  the  nursery  songs, 
the  songs  which  he  had  in  mind  in  1841,  when  he  wrote  to 
his  cousin  about  "  Songs  of  Consecration."  In  these  he 
tried  to  portray  the  mother's  feelings  on  the  birtii  of  her 
child,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  she  feels  as  she  watches  its 
budding  life.  We  find  him  asking  his  cousin  in  the  same 
letter  to  confide  to  him  what  she  remembered  of  her 
feelings,  perceptions,  and  ideas  as  a  mother  greeting  the 
new-born  life  of  her  infant,  and  her  observations  of  the 
first  movements  of  its  limbs  and  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  its  senses. 

He  did  this  not  only  because  he  recognised  that  a  sound 
psychological  insight  into  the  early  development  of  the 
child  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  project,  but  also 
because  he  thought  that  to  portray  these  budding  motherly 
sentiments  would  be  of  immense  value  to  girls,  women, 
and  mothers  in  helping  them  to  cherish  and  enlarge 
the  ciimly-felt  yearnings,  feelings,  and  thoughts,  which 
children  arouse  in  them,  but  which  they  fail  to  express 
and  oftentimes  to  become  clearly  conscious  of.  These 
"Mother's  Songs,"  as  he  ultimately  called  them,  and 
which  numbered  seven  in  the  Mutter  unci  Kose  Lieder, 
attempt  to  do  for  the  motherly  consciousness  what  we  have 
seen  he  wished  hymns  and  prayers  to  do  for  the  religious 
consciousness. 

The  Mother  s  Songs  are  followed  by  fifty  games  and 
song!-.,  each  of  which  has  a  motto,  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  the  mother,  a  verse  intended  for  her  to  sing  to  the  child, 
the  music  for  which  was  composed  Ijy  rroe1)ers  disciple, 
Robert  Kohl,  an  exercise  for  some  part  of  the  child's  body, 
and,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  picture  illustrating  the  verse.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  Froebel  supplied  commentaries  for  the 
further  guidance  of  the  mothers  using  the  book. 
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Wliat  the  mother  had  to  do  was  to  "  help  the  child  to  use 
his  own  body,  his  limbs,  and  his  sensations,"  and  she  had 
to  do  this  mindful  that  "  the  child  creates  his  own  world 
for  himself,"  that  "this  world  is  at  once  the  expression  of 
his  inward  realisation  of  his  surroundings,  and  also  the 
outward  representation  of  his  internal  mental  world,  the 
world  of  his  own  subjectivity." 

Order  of  Gaines. 


On  reading  through  the  Songs  \vithout  reference  to  the 
Commentaries,  and  without  paying  attention  to  all  the 
details  of  the  pictures,  one  sees  at  once  that  it  was  the 
thought  of  the  child's  development  which  guided  Froebel 
in  his  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  songs,  a  develop- 
ment which  is  traced  in  the  "  Closing  Thoughts  "  which 
follow  the  games.  Each  song  corresponds  to  a  need  of  the 
child  from  the  time  when  his  life  is  manifested  by  his  first 
spontaneous  movements — the  kicking  with  legs  and  toes, 
which  the  mother  helps  him  to  make  to  the  accompaniment 
of  "  The  Kicking  Song  " — to  the  time  when  he  is  ready  to 
clarify  his  perceptions  by  the  aid  of  his  representations,  as 
is  shown  in  "  The  Little  Artist." 

First  Group  of  Games. 

In  the  first  group  we  have  "  The  Kicking  Song,"  and 
"  Bump  !  See  how  'my  Baby  's  Falling,"  "  The  Weather- 
Cock,"  "It's  all  Gone,  Baby,  all,"  "Taste  Song,"  "Tick 
Tack,"  "  Smell  Song,"  and  putting  "  Mowing  Grass  "  into 
the  second  group,  to  which  it  more  appropriately  belongs, 
those  which  point  to  the  moving  living  thmgs  that  the 
little  child  loves,  "  Beckoning  the  Chickens,"  "  Beckoning 
the  Pigeons,"  and  "  The  Fish  in  the  Brook." 

If  we  ask  what  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the 
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lii'st  period  of  a  cliild's  life  are,  Ave  find  expei'iences  of 
movement,  spontaneous  and  impressed,  sense-discrimina- 
tion, imitation,  experiences  of  change  and  of  time,  and 
perception  of  various  objects,  preferably  of  moving  objects, 
in  the  child's  environment. 

Fi-oebel's  little  songs  suggest  just  what  gives  pleasure  to 
an  infant  in  its  first  months  of  life, — letting  it  stretch 
out  and  kick  its  tiny  limbs,  rocking  it  so  far  backvrard 
that  it  seems  as  though  it  must  fall  from  its  mother's  knee, 
letting  it  imitate  movements  with  its  tiny  hand,  and  so 
learn  to  understand  what  other  people  and  things  do. 
Every  mother  knows  how  often  it  is  necessary  to  reconcile 
the  baby  to  the  fact  that  its  bread  and  milk  is  "  all  gone," 
and  that  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  divert  the  child's  atten- 
tion, which  can  be  done  by  talking  to  it  and  showing 
it  how  the  milk  has  gone.  Such  experiences  of  change 
psychologists  have  shown  to  be  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  time. 

The  movements  of  a  child's  arms  to  and  fro  in  time  with 
the  tick-tick  of  the  clock  evoke  its  feeling  of  rhythm,  and 
fiu-ther  develop  its  sense  of  time.  In  the  motto  Froebel 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  good  order  in  the  child's  sur- 
roundings, to  which,  as  we  have  seen  before,  he  attached 
importance. 

Then  everyone  knows  how  a  little  child  will  sit  almost 
by  the  hour  together  watching  the  chickens  or  pigeons, 
while  its  mother  talks  to  it,  and  how  it  is  attracted  by 
Avhat  is  bright  and  clear. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Froebel  never  seemed  aware  of  the 
problem  Avhich  offers  the  greatest  difiiculty  to  modern 
psychologists,  namely,  how  space  comes  to  be  perceived. 
It  did  not  escape  him  that  the  child  plays  with  its  own 
limbs,  but  that  through  such  play  it  learnt  to  localise  its 
sensations   does   not   seem  to  have  occurred  to  Froebel. 
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For  he  lield  the  Kantian  view  with  regard  to  space  that  it 
was  an  a  priori  form  of  intuition. 

Having  shown  liow  these  songs  apply  to  the  infant,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  with  them,  just  as  with  Froe- 
bel's  gifts,  although  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken 
depends  on  the  order  of  the  child's  development,  yet  the 
later  do  not  supersede  the  earlier.  Unless  one  bears  this 
clearly  in  mind,  the  songs  are  apt  to  be  puzzling,  and  the 
pictures  still  more  so,  and  one  may  lose  sight  of  the 
principle  on  which  Froebel  based  their  arrangement. 

At  the  stage  when  "  The  Kicking  Song "  can  first  be 
used  in  the  child's  earliest  infancy  the  baby  can  only  feel 
if  its  mother  "  regards  its  awakening  and  growing  powers 
like  oil  feeding  the  sacred  flame  of  her  love ;  "  that  is  to  say, 
it  feels  it  is  being  encouraged  to  do  what  gives  it  pleasure, 
it  enjoys  the  kicking,  and  the  exercising  its  sense  of 
resistance  against  its  mother's  body. 

It  is  only,  of  course,  when  older  children  come  to  the 
picture  and  hear  the  song  that  they  imderstand  the 
thought  it  symbolises .  By  showi  ng  them  the  little  mill  which 
presses  the  oil  from  the  poppy  or  hemp-seed  the  mother 
can  let  them  see  that  it  is  strength  suital)ly  exercised  that 
produces  results,  and  that,  without  constraint,  force  diffuses 
itself  and  is  wasted.  The  picture,  too,  suggests  what  must 
always  be  remembered  with  regard  to  the  calling-fortli  of 
activity,  that  the  same  object  incites  different  children  to 
different  kinds  of  activity,  and  that  in  these  differences 
they  show  their  individualities. 

The  children  in  the  upper  part  of  tlae  picture  are  busy 
beside  the  little  stream,  and  the  motlun-  is  watching  them. 
"  In  the  mirror  of  their  childish  play  she  sees  the  later  life 
of  all  the  three  children  who  are  now  so  fascinated  by  the 
water  and  its  power."  "  Just  as  each  one  of  the  children 
at  play  mentally  lives   a   rich  life  in  the  present  so  the 
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motiier  lives  in  the  present  and  the  future  as  well  as  in  the 
past." 

In  this  way  Froebel  describes  the  mother's  love  with  tlie 
touch  of  sorrow  in  it  that  gives  it  its  tenderness.  He 
reveals  its  nature  to  her,  and  how  wisely  he  does  this  is 
shown  by  comparing  what  a  modern  psychologist  has  to 
say  of  a  mother  watching  the  joy  of  her  child.  "  Before 
her  simply  is  the  spectacle  of  childish  joy  ;  and  yet  her 
sympathy  is  so  unlike  it  as  to  feel  tender.  It  is  beciiuse 
love  enfolds  its  object  as  a  whole,  and  is  not,  like  emotion, 
confined  to  some  phase  of  it.  With  this  extended  prospect, 
and  steeped  in  its  reflexions,  some  ill-defined  sadness  must 
often  mingle  with  its  present  joy.  The  aura  of  the  senti- 
ment encloses  its  present  emotion ;  and  in  the  am-a  of  love 
is  tenderness  and  sorrow."  * 

In  the  next  song,  "  The  Falling  Song  " — one  of  the  few 
without  a  picture,  but  one  which,  Froebel  said,  gave  the 
mother  an  exercise  for  the  child's  whole  body  which  could 
not  be  omitted — the  chief  thought  present  is  how  the 
mother  awakens  trust  in  her  child. 

We  have  already  noted  the  importance  that  Froebel 
attached  to  trust,  how  he  saw  in  it  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  structure  of  human  society  rests.  He 
looked  on  it,  too,  as  the  basis  on  which  true  education  rests. 
Once  the  trust  of  the  childi-en  is  won,  once  they  feel  that 
in  giving  them  the  right  material  for  the  exercise  of  their 
activity  we  are  endeavouring  with  love  to  promote  their 
hmlthful  development,  obedience  natvu-ally  follows. 

The  two  notes  which  are  struck  in  these  two  opening 
songs  are,  indeed,  the  key-notes  of  Froebel's  educational 
system.  The  one  suggests  the  general  type  of  all  efforts  to 
foster  activity,  the  other  the  general  type  of  all  efforts 
to  nurture  sympathy.      "  The  Falling  Song"  reveals  to  tlie 

*  Stout's  Groundwork  of  Tfychohgy. 
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mother  that  the  nurture  of  childhood  must  be  rooted  in 
faith. 

Yet  the  motto  and  the  commentary  emphasise  a  different 
point,  namely,  the  development  of  the  child's  strength. 
What,  then,  was  Froebel's  thought  here?  Was  it  not  that 
the  effort  through  which  strength  is  won  is  inspired  by 
faith?  That  our  activity  is  in  proportion  to  our  faith? 
The  mother's  response  to  the  child's  faith  is  to  show  him 
how  he  may  become  self-reliant,  and  in  the  Commentary 
Froebel  points  out  to  her  what  is  needed  for  this.  The 
skater  falls  because  he  is  careless.  The  child  in  the  sledge 
falls  because  he  has  not  yet  acquu-ed  sufficient  sureness  of 
eye  and  steadiness  of  hand.  The  girl  and  boy  drop  plate 
and  goblet  because  their  over- anxiety  was  linked  with 
weakness.  Strength  results  from  training,  training  de- 
mands attention,  and  'without  strength  we  are  either  the 
prey  to  over- confidence  or  over-anxiety.  And,  just  as  in 
the  last  song  Froebel  revealed  to  the  mother  the  nature  of 
her  tender  love,  so  here  he  makes  clear  what  she  needs  for 
the  proper  nurture  of  her  child,  attention  and  the  insight 
which  his  book  was  to  assist  her  in  gaining. 

In  "The  Weather- Vane "  we  get,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
game  suited  to  an  infant  of  some  months,  for  the  imitative 
instinct  soon  shows  itself ;  then  one  which  can  be  used 
again  and  again  as  the  child's  desire  to  understand  why 
objects  move  in  the  wind  grows,  and  his  presentiment  of 
force  develops.  Here  Froebel  makes  clear  how  the  trust 
which  he  showed  the  mother  one  way  of  establishing  in  his 
last  song  oi)erates  when  the  child  comes  to  her  with 
questions  the  scientific  answering  of  which  would  bo 
beyond  the  child's  comprehension. 

Since  the  imitative  instinct  shows  itself  so  early  in  the 
child  the  mother  must  take  care  that  it  is  surromided  only 
by  what  she  Avould  wish  it  to  imitate,  for  the  nursery, 
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like  the  Kindergarten,  is,  to  use  Froebel's  own  words, 
"  the  free  republic  of  childhood  from  which  everything 
dangerous  to  its  morality  is  removed  as  its  lack  of  develop- 
ment requires.  Childhood  must  be  taken  care  of  and 
protected  for  it  cannot  protect  itself,  and  the  more  tender 
the  age  the  more  it  needs  guidance  that  the  body  as  well 
as  the  soul  may  not  be  crippled." 

From  this  thought  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Froebel  could 
pass  on  to  the  parts  of  the  picture  accompanying  "  All 's 
Gone  "  that  are  intended  for  older  children.  Here  we  get 
a  number  of  examples  of  misfortiuie  resulting  from  incon- 
siderateness,  lack  of  self-restraint,  want  of  forethought,  in 
a  word,  inattention.  If  the  child  is  to  guide  himself  in 
life  the  power  of  attending  to  things  in  their  full  bearings 
must  be  cultivated,  and  the  mother  in  showing  these 
pictures  to  the  children  has  ample  opportunity  of  enforcing 
this  lesson.  Froebel  held,  as  we  saw  in  Tlve  Education  of 
Man,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wrong-doing  of  children 
springs  from  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance,  and  by  repre- 
senting in  this  picture  deeds  to  be  shunned  he  gives  the 
mother  the  chance  of  impressing  iipon  the  imagination 
of  the  children  the  consequences  which  may  result  from 
their  impulsive  actions,  and  of  gently  inciting  them  to 
consideration  and  self-restraint. 

The  connection  betAveen  the  part  of  the  picture  for  older 
children,  and  the  use  of  the  little  song  for  babies  is  not 
very  clear,  but  it  can,  I  think,  be  traced.  In  each  little 
play  Froebel  aims  at  guiding  the  mother  generally  as  to 
how  she  is  to  deal  with  a  certain  type  of  experience.  At 
first  she  may  be  satisfied  in  merely  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  child  who  is  inclined  to  fret  on  finding  that  all 's 
gone  ;  but  the  ideal  is  give  him  some  explanation,  to  show 
him  that  though  there  has  been  apparent  destruction  there 
has  been  none  in  reality,  that  the  milk  goes  to  make  his 
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little  limbs  strong.  We  may  remember  that  with  hiH  gifts 
Froebel  lays  stress  on  the  child's  transfonning  each  one  of 
the  objects  he  has  represented  by  his  bricks  into  the  next 
without  destroying  it  so  as  to  arouse  his  sense  of  continuity 
and  connectedness.  Here,  too,  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  picture  as  a  whole  is  attention  to  connections. 

Understanding  of  "  Tick  Tick  "  is  also  assisted  by  re- 
membering that  it  is  intended  to  be  used  by  children  of 
different  ages  ;  for  the  baby  its  use  is  obvious  ;  the  appro- 
priateness of  its  following  "  All 's  Gone,"  the  type  of 
experience  which  leads  the  child  to  distinguish  between 
past  and  present,  is  apparent.  The  baby  likes  to  watch 
the  clock,  to  hear  its  "  Tick  Tick,"  it  enjoys  the  rhythmic 
movement  which  the  mother  makes  now  with  one  of  its 
arms,  now  with  the  other.  The  older  child  is  attracted  by 
the  mystery  of  the  clock,  by  the  works  which  keep  the 
pendulum  oscillating,  and  likes  to  imitate  it  spontaneously  ; 
while  the  boy  Avho  tries  to  make  a  clock  has  a  dawning 
sense  of  the  importance  of  time.  That  this  play  offers  a 
good  point  of  attachment  for  inculcating  an  ideal  of 
orderliness  is  obvious. 

To  neither  the  "  Taste-song "  nor  the  "  Smell-song," 
which  evidently  belong  together,  and  to  this  early  period, 
is  a  picture  given.  Sense- discrimination  begins  in  the 
earliest  period,  but  the  training  of  it  must  be  continuously 
carried  on.  The  idea  of  the  "  Taste- song "  is  for  the 
mother  to  make  the  sense  of  taste  her  ally  in  forming  in 
the  child  a  haliit  of  temperance.  In  the  motto  Froebel 
points,  however,  to  the  function  of  sensation  in  general  as 
revealing  an  inner  meaning.  This  inner  meaning  the  child 
must  learn  to  make  out  for  himself,  for  Froebel  aims  at 
making  him  self-reliant  and  able  to  free  himself  from  the 
seductions  of  appetite. 

In  his  commentary  Froebel  gives  suggestions  about  the 
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formation  of  "  taste  "  in  its  aesthetic  sense,  but  the  ideal 
which  he  wishes  more  especially  to  inculcate  here  is  that 
connected  with  the  words  "ripe"  and  "unripe."  Show 
the  children  natural  products,  let  them  see  that  there  is  a 
process  of  development  through  which  these  pass,  and  let 
them  learn  that  there  is  a  right  time  for  using  things,  and 
that  if  these  things  are  used  before  the  right  time  evil  Avill 
ensue.  This  is  the  lesson  which,  in  regard  to  education,  he 
had  already  taught  many  times.  The  child's  stage  of 
development  must  be  observed  ;  means,  which  are  useful  at 
the  stage  to  which  they  are  suited,  if  employed  too  early, 
become  harmful. 

In  the  "  Smell-song  "  or  "  Flower-song  "  the  mother 
trains  the  child  in  the  conscious  discrimination  of  scents. 
She  does  this  by  giving  him  flowers  to  smell,  and  so  brings 
him,  while  still  tiny,  into  contact  with  the  plant-world, 
which  he  learns  to  love,  and  which  with  the  animism 
natural  to  his  age,  he  regards  as  living  like  himseK. 

It  is  a  distinct  step  from  this  to  his  recognition  of  living 
animals  as  something  different  from  other  objects,  and  to 
the  very  marked  love  of  animals  which  the  little  child 
evinces  at  this  age  the  three  last  songs  in  this  group 
appeal.  He  sees,  Froebel  thinks,  his  own  life  mirrored  in 
the  cocks  and  hens,  in  the  pigeons  and  the  fishes.  He 
finds  them  easier  to  understand  than  human  beings,  Avho 
sometimes  say  one  thing  when  they  mean  another.  For 
this  reason  Froebel  suggests  that  the  little  child  before  he 
understands  all  that  is  said,  is  more  obedient  than  he  is, 
oftentimes,  after  he  has  discovered  that  parents  do  not 
always  keep  to  what  they  say. 

A  great  deal  of  symbolic  meaning  intended  for  the  older 
children  is  to  be  found  in  the  picture  attached  to  "  The 
Fish  in  the  Brook."  In  the  lecture  which  he  gave  at 
Dresden  Froebel  pointed  out  how  the  pi-evalence  of  right 
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augles  ill  his  gifts  might  be  turned  to  eihical  use  by 
associating  the  idea  of  "right"  angle  Avith  "right" 
conduct.  In  the  picture  to  "  the  Fish  in  the  Brook,"  by 
bringing  out  the  contrast  between  "straight"  and 
"crooked"  Froebel  wished  to  associate  pleasant  feelings 
with  the  idea  of  what  is  straight,  and  disagreeable  feelings 
with  Avhat  is  crooked,  and  thus  to  create  a  habit  of  feeling 
which  later  would  be  of  use  in  the  guidance  of  conduct. 

But  what  of  the  instinct  to  which  the  game  refers,  the 
instinct  that  every  little  child  has  to  catch  the  fish  as  it 
darts  throvTgh  the  water  ?  It  comes,  Froebel  thinks,  from 
the  child's  desire  to  make  his  own  the  free  activity  of  the 
fish,  but  he  finds  when  he  has  taken  the  fish  from  the 
water  that  this  cannot  be,  and  so  the  mother  has  Ihe 
opportmiity  of'  instilling  into  her  little  one  the  idea,  which 
at  first  he  will  but  dimly  apprehend,  that  activity  and  the 
delight  in  what  is  clear  and  clean  come  from  within. 

Second  Group  of  Games. 

With  the  next  series  of  games  the  child's  experience  of 
life  is  widened  and  he  learns  to  classify  objects  according 
to  their  number,  form  and  size.  It  includes  "  the  Target," 
in  which  the  mother  pretends  to  make  a  target  of  the 
child's  hand.  The  lines  drawn  on  his  hand  direct  his 
attention  to  difference  of  direction,  and  the  mother,  in  the 
motto,  is  instructed  to  teach  him  that  every  part  of  what 
she  does  contributes  to  a  whole.  The  offer  to  sell  the 
whole  is  his  first  introduction  to  the  idea  that  "  the 
labourer  is  Avorthy  of  his  hire." 

The  idea  of  connectedness  is  brought  out  in  "  Mowing- 
grass  "  and  in  "  Pat-a-cake,"  in  both  of  which  the  mother, 
starting  from  what  is  in  close  relation  to  the  child's  life, 
his  milk,  his  bread,  carries  him  back  through  a  series  of 
causes  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  tjood  things. 
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These  two  games  are  followed  by  "  The  Nest  "  in  which 
the  mother  makes  with  her  hands  a  little  nest  like  the  one 
the  child  will  already  have  seen  and  which,  the  motto 
suggests,  he  likes  to  recognise  in  the  picture.  In  the  nest, 
with  its  tiny  occupants  watched  over  by  the  father  and 
mother  bird,  the  child  sees  symbolised  the  family  life  in 
which  he  lives,  and  f  ]-om  this  is  carried  over  to  the  thought 
of  the  Father  of  All,  which  enlarges  the  idea  reached  in 
the  two  preceding  games.  For,  as  we  have  learnt  already, 
Froebel  thinks  the  germ  of  religious  feeling  is  fostered  in 
the  child's  family  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  for  the  child  to  feel  love. 
True  to  the  principle  which  guided  all  his  educational 
work,  Froebel  puts  after  the  game,  which  calls  up  the 
feeling  of  love  in  conscious  form  in  the  child's  mind,  a 
game  in  which  he  may  express  it,  "  The  Flower-Basket." 
In  this  the  child  carries  posies  to  his  dear  father  in  a  little 
basket  of  his  own  making. 

One  mode  of  expression  opens  up  the  way  to  another, 
and  in  "The  Pigeon  House,"  the  game  which  follows,  the 
motto  advises  the  mother  to  encourage  her  little  one  on 
his  return  from  his  walks  to  tell  her  all  he  has  seen.  He 
is  too  young  as  yet  to  attend  to  long  stories  told  to  him, 
he  loves  rather  to  relate  his  own  experiences  in  his  own 
childish  way.  The  elder  children,  too,  come  to  their  mother 
to  tell  her  of  all  they  have  seen,  and  in  listening  to  them 
Froebel  warns  her  to  foster  that  sense  of  Grod  behind 
Nature,  the  feehng  of  which,  he  thinks,  is  strong  in  every 
boy  or  girl  unless  allowed  to  languish. 

"The  Thumb  a  Plum  "  and  "  Bend  your  Head,  Tlmmb  " 
are  two  finger-games,  good  as  exercises,  of  which  counting 
forms  part.  Froebel  had  found  many  such  in  vogue  among 
the  country  people,  mai-iy  of  them  objectionable.  The  two 
he  selected  were  simple  in  character,  but  useful  for  occupy- 
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m<y  the  child,  whose  atteutiou  is  easily  drawn  to  its  own 
body,  and  for  thus  keeping  off  that  vacuity  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  root  of  evil.  They  prepared  the 
way,  too,  for  the  game  that  followed,  "  Grandmother  and 
Mother  Kind  and  Dear,"  in  which,  still  using  the  child's 
fingers,  the  mother  was  to  implant  in  the  child's  mind  the 
idea  of  the  family  as  a  membered  unity,  an  idea  which 
Froebel  looked  upon  as  laying  the  firmest  foundation  for 
the  child's  life  as  a  whole.  In  the  eloquent  opening 
paragraph  of  the  commentary  in  which  he  attempts  to 
express  the  importance  that  attaches  to  family-life,  the 
sanctuary  of  humanity,  we  perceive  the  deep  convictions 
in  which  he  was  opposed  to  Fichte. 

The  counting  is  continued  in  the  next  game  "  Thumb ! 
I  say,  '  One  to  you,'  "  and  the  hint  given  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  the  value  of  correct  counting  in  music  paves  the 
way  for  the  following  play  "  The  Finger  Piano."  In  this, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  song,  the  mother  presses  down 
the  fingers  of  the  child  as  though  they  were  the  keys  of  the 
piano,  thus  accustoming  it  to  time  and  rhythm. 

But  it  is  in  the  open  air,  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  that 
Froebel  wanted  the  mother  to  train  her  child's  ear,  so  that 
to  him  all  the  sweet  sounds  that  to  most  of  us  pass 
unnoticed  should  be  familiar  and  a  source  of  joy. 

True  to  his  principle  that  all  the  faculties  must  be 
cultivated,  he  points  out  how  much  life-gain  it  is  to  those 
whom  Nature  has  destined  to  be  listeners  and  not  per- 
formers, to  be  able  to  appreciate  what  others  do.  "It 
makes  a  person's  own  life  richer — richer  by  the  lives  of 
others;  and  oh,  let  us  hold  this  firmly  in  view  for  our  dar- 
lino-s,  even  though  it  be  too  late  for  ourselves.  Where  and 
how  could  our  earthly  life  be  long  enough  to  form  our 
being  with  equal  perfection  in  its  all-sidedness  and  depth  ? 
We   can    only   do    it    by   knowing    and   appreciating   in 
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the  mirror  of  other's  lives  what  we  would  like  to  form  and 
carry  out  ourselves.  And  this  is  what  should  be,  for  it  is 
by  means  of  knowledge,  appreciation  and  respectful  recog- 
nition of  others  that  the  whole  of  humanity  ought  to 
represent  harmoniously  one  God-like  human  being." 

In  "  The  Happy  Brothers  and  Sisters  "  the  thought  of 
the  family  carries  the  child  to  that  of  the  Father  of  all, 
and  with  the  feelings  suggested  by  the  song  and  the  picture 
the  mother  associates  the  folding  of  her  little  one's  hands. 

"  The  Children  on  the  Tower  "  shows  how,  even  in  these 
games,  Froebel  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  favourite  principle 
of  connectedness.  In  this  game  the'mother  recalls  to  the 
child  all  the  games  they  have  previously  played,  and  makes 
him  go  through  the  hand  and  arm  movement  connected 
with  each  as  it  is  referred  to. 

Third  Group  of  Games. 


The  series  of  games  which  follows — the  first  half  of 
the  third  group — are  generally  known  as  the  Light-songs. 
They  consist  of  "  The  Child  and  the  Moon,"  "  The  little 
Boy  and  the  Moon,"  "  The  Little  Girl  and  the  Stars,"  "The 
Light-Bird  on  the  Wall,"  "  The  Hare,"  "  The  Wolf  and  the 
Boar,"  "  The  Little  Window,"  and  "  The  Window."  The 
first  three  are  based  on  the  well-known  fascination  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  for  the  little  child.  In  the  second 
of  them  the  little  boy  thinks  that  he  can  reach  the  moon, 
and  the  picture  shows  him  taking  his  mother  to  where  the 
long  ladder  is  resting  against  the  wall. 

In  connection  with  these  songs  Froebel  points  out  that 
when  the  child's  interest  in  moon  and  stars  is  first  excited, 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  die  away  in  aimless  wonder, 
but  fostered  by  giving  the  child  in  the  first  place  an  idea 
of  these  heavenly  bodies  suited  to  pave  the  way  for  real 
knowledge,  and  by  developing  in  him  the  feeling  which 
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expresses  itself  in  the  ■words  "the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork." 

In  these  three  songs  the  child  thinks  of  the  light  as 
coming  from  and  reveaUng  individual  bodies,  in  "  The 
Liglit-bird  on  the  Wall,"  in  which  a  moving  spot  of  light 
is  reflected  from  a  mirror  or  glass  of  water  on  to  the  wall 
and  dances  before  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  child  he  sees 
the  light  as  something  in  itself,  yet  something  he  cannot 
catch.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  contrast  the  pleasures  of 
sight  with  the  pleasures  of  touch,  and  his  mother  seeks  to 
instil  into  him  the  thought  that  the  purest  joys  of  life  are 
unconnected  with  material  possession.  In  her  talk  with 
the  elder  children  she  tries  to  carry  them  from  the  idea  of 
physical  unity  suggested  by  the  sun  and  the  light  to  that 
of  spiritual  unity  taking  as  the  analogy  from  which  the 
child  is  to  start  on  his  way  to  this  idea  the  love  which 
binds  the  child  to  father  and  makes  him  one  with  him 
even  in  separation. 

The  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  "The  Little  Window" 
and  "  The  Window,"  to  which  Froebel  gave  but  one  Com- 
mentary. Here  light  and  darkness  are  regarded  as  the 
physical  analogues  of  good  and  evil.  Light  and  the  eye 
likewise  are  taken  as  the  symbols  of  truth  and  the  mind. 
The  motto : 

"  Silentlj'  cherish  your  Baby's  dim  thought, 
That  life  in  itself  is  as  unity  wrought  ; 
Make  paths  through  which  he  may  feel  and  may  think, 
That  of  this  great  whole  he,  too,  is  a  link,"* 

expresses,  however,  what  was  Froebel's  main  intenticm  in 
these  games,  to  arouse  in  the  child's  mind  the  idea  of 
spiritual  unity,  on  Avhich  his  conception  of  the  child  as 
"  Grliedganzes  "  was  based. 

*  Mi^a  Frances  Lord's  Trioislation. 
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Iu"The  Hare"  and  "The  Wolf  and  the  Bear,"  which 
follow  "  The  Light-bird  on  the  Wall,"  instead  of  the  dancing 
spot  of  light,  shadows  are  thrown  on  the  wall  which  repre- 
sent the  hare,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear  successively.  In 
these,  as  in  the  groups  of  games  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  the  child's  love  of  animals  is  appealed  to,  but 
here  he  is  led  to  recognise  that  the  relationship  of  man  to 
the  animal  world  is  not  always  that  of  the  love  and  protec- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  "  The  ciTiel  hunter  " 
shoots  the  hare,  but  the  same  picture  shows  children  play- 
ing with  pet-hares,  Avhich  the  huntsman-father  may  have 
brought  home  to  them.  In  the  Commentary,  Froebel  shows 
how  it  is  the  feeling  in  the  mind,  the  pi-esence  or  absence 
of  "a  ray  of  higher,  inspiring  feeling,"  which  determines 
how  the  same  circumstance  shall  appear.  The  hare  may 
appear  to  the  hunter  as  something  to  be  shot  at,  or  it  may 
appear  as  a  source  of  joy  and  delight. 

Biit  the  hunter  is  not  always  "  the  cruel  hunter."  He 
has  played  a  part  in  protecting  both  man  and  other  animals 
from  the  attacks  of  those  wild  beasts  which,  in  following 
the  impulses  of  their  own  nature,  bring  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Over  these,  man  was  justified  in  gaining  mastery  by 
force.  Accordingly,  Fi'oebel  represents  the  grizzly  wolf, 
the  hungry  bear,  the  wolves  engaged  in  devouring  the 
carcase  of  a  sheep ;  and  in  his  Commentary  he  points  to 
the  necessity  of  showing  the  child  how,  in  acting  thus, 
these  animals  are  fulfilHng  in  the  way  suited  to  them  the 
demands  which  their  nature  imposes  upon  them,  but  that 
man  is  a  higher  being,  and  at  each  stage  of  his  existence 
has  likewise  demands  made  upon  him  which  he  must  fulfil. 
It  is  for  parents  to  see  that  these  demands  show  themselves 
so  clearly  to  the  child  that  he  may  act  in  accordance  with 
them.  Such  little  duties  performed  by  the  child  foster  its 
sense  of  kinsliip  with  those  around  it,  and  so  remove  it 
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from   that   lower    state    iu    which   destructive    impulses 
reign. 

Accordingly  after  "  The  Little  Window "  and  "  The 
Window,"  both  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  try  to  instil  the 
thought  of  spiritual  unity,  and  are  symbolic  of  the  truth 
that  the  soul  lives  only  as  it  reflects  the  life  of  Grod,  we 
pass  to  the  games  which  foster  the  constructive  impulses 
of  the  child,  and  which  make  him  realise  the  interde- 
pendence of  human  society.  These  begin  with  "  The 
Charcoal-burner's  Hut,"  from  which  the  child  learns  that 
respect  for  labour  to  which  Froebel  attached  so  much 
importance.  Without  the  care  wdiich  the  good  charcoal- 
burner  bestows  on  the  burning  of  his  wood  many  of  the 
wants  of  the  child  must  go  unsupplied.  Then  comes  "  The 
Carpenter,"  who  provides  for  the  child  the  house  he  lives 
in,  and  who,  in  "The  Bridge,"  enables  the  child  to  cross  the 
stream  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  the  flowers  he 
covets  ;  and  later  "  The  Wheelwright "  and  "  The  Joiner," 
who  make  him  wheels  for  his  cart  and  furniture  for  his  house. 

All  these  occupations  the  mother  represents  for  her 
child  by  means  of  the  hand-exercises  given  with  the 
pictures.  She  takes  him,  too,  to  the  actual  workshops, 
where  he  may  hear  for  himself  the  zish  of  the  joiner,  and 
see  the  wheelwright's  wheel  spin  round,  and  feel  that  he  is 
a  member  of  a  great  human  society  in  which  each  one  is 
working  to  supply  the  needs  of  others  beside  himself. 
And  not  a  human  society  only,  for  she  takes  him  to  "  The 
Yai-d-Grate,"  from  which  he  can  see  the  various  animals 
which  supply  the  needs  of  man  and  share  his  care,  and 
standing  there  she  lets  him  joyfully  imitate  the  sounds 
peculiar  to  each ;  and  then  she  talvee  him  to  the  garden,  in 
which  he  delights  in  the  bright,  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
and  where  she  encourages  him  to  distinguish  and  point 
out  their  simple  characters. 
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But  with  this  watching  and  admiring  of  the  gay  blossoms 
she  is  not  to  let  the  child  be  content.  She  is  to  take  him 
to  the  garden  where  the  elder  childi-en  are  busy  watering 
and  tending  their  little  plots,  and  she  is  to  let  him  help 
as  far  as  his  tiny  strength  is  able. 

"  If  your  child's  to  love  and  cherish 
Life  that  needs  him  day  by  day, 
Give  him  things  to  tend,  that  peri.sh 
If  he  ever  stays  away. 
To  cherish  inner  life  your  child  prepare 
By  making  joy  arise  from  '  taking  care.'  "  * 

Fourth  Group. 

With  this  we  enter  upon  the  foiirth  and  last  stage  of 
the  games.  The  child  ali'eady  recognises  himself  as  a 
member  of  a  great  society  which  supplies  his  needs  and 
has  its  claims  upon  him.  He  is  ready  now  to  have  his 
moral  sense  further  developed.  For  this  Froebel  therefore 
introduced  "  Tlie  Horseman  and  the  Grood  Child,"  "  The 
Horseman  and  the  Cross  Child,"  representing  in  the  horse- 
man the  hero  of  the  child's  dreams  who  comes  to  pronounce 
him  good  or  cross. 

By  this  game  the  child  is  roused  to  the  consciousness  of 
what  wins  the  approbation  of  the  stranger,  whose  gallant 
appearance  in  the  picture  he  admires.  He  is  incited  to 
sti'ive  to  be  good  by  seeing  himself  refl<3cted  in  the 
consciousness  of  another,  who  comes  suddenly  into  his 
life,  merely  as  a  member  of  the  great  whole  to  which  he 
recognises  himself  to  belong.  One  warning  Froebel  gives 
the  mother  for  herself  and  her  child ;  she  must  not  let 
him  think,  as  many  children  do,  that  what  he  wishes  to 
become  he  already  is.  Rather,  she  must  hold  steadily 
before  her  own  view  and  his  the  nature  of  the  ideal, 
*  Miss  Frances  Lord's  Translation, 
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somethiug  he  cau  coustautly  approach  but  never  attain, 
since  at  each  stage  it  unfolds  fresh  l)eauties  and  makes 
new  demands. 

In  the  Commentary  to  "  The  Horseman  and  the  Cross 
Child  "  Fi'oebel  shows  us  how  carefully  observant  he  had 
been  of  the  way  childish  faults  must  be  dealt  with.  Times 
without  number  he  had  seen  the  nurse  making  a  noise 
near  the  ill-tempered,  perhaps  screaming  child,  in  the  hope 
of  diverting  its  attention.  A  true  principle,  Froebel  saw, 
guided  this  treatment,  but  it  was  a  principle  of  which 
those  who  put  it  into  practice  were  unconscious.  Were 
they  clearly  aware  tliat  the  thing  to  do  was  to  divert  the 
child's  attention,  they  woidd  persevere  in  their  attempts, 
and  by  trying  one  means  after  another  would  at  length 
arrive  at  something  which  would  succeed.  The  child's 
ill-temper,  Froebel  said,  was  best  dispelled  "  by 
quickly  turning  his  glance  to  something  that  is  imex- 
pected,  but  the  appearance  of  which  fascinates  his  attention. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  done  by  the  noisy  and  deafening 
quality  of  the  thing  shown,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
only  too  often  increases  the  evil ;  but  by  the  unexpected, 
surprising,  and,  above  all,  impressive  quality  of  the  thing." 

The  impressive  quality  of  the  thing,  however,  by  no 
means  involves  novelty  or  unexpectedness,  anything  that 
appeals  strongly  to  the  child's  instinctive  or  acquired 
intei'ests  serves,  and  of  these  things  there  are  certain  to  be 
some  within  the  child's  environment  at  any  time.  To  use 
them,  however,  will  probably  demand  some  little  skill,  and 
the  nurse's  efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  assisted  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  something  like  the  moon  or 
chickens,  the  examples  Froebel  gives.  The  unexpected 
removal  of  a  thing  will  also,  Froebel  thinks,  produce  the 
same  effect,  and  he  connects  this  with  the  riding  away  of 
his  horsemen  in  the  picture.     It  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
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a  great  boon  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  cliildren  in 
particular,  if  mothers  and  nurses  understood  the  child- 
psychology  which  Froebel  attempted  to  give  them  in  this 
Commentary. 

In  "  Hide  Baby  "  Froebel  put  after  the  games  in  which 
the  child  was  brovight  into  relation  with  strangers,  one  that 
called  strongly  to  the  child's  consciousness  the  Ijond  that 
connects  him  with  his  mother.  The  Knights  want  to 
carry  him  off  because  he  is  so  good,  but  she  will  not  let 
them  even  see  him ;  and  in  this  connection  Froebel  had 
many  wise  words  to  say  about  the  bond  which  should  exist 
between  mother  and  child,  a  bond  that  depends  on  what 
the  mother  is  in  herself  in  every  relation  in  life.  For  the 
child  is  affected  even  when  we  think  him  too  young  to 
understand,  and  the  mother  who  wants  the  child  to  be 
good  must  herself  be  good. 

Both  the  games  which  follow  this  one,  "  Hide-and-Seek" 
and  "  Bo-Peep"  are,  like  it,  hiding  games.  In  the  fonner 
the  child  plays  at  estrangement  and  re-union ;  and  Froebel 
warns  the  mother  that  the  joy  of  the  re-union  must  always 
be  maintained,  otherwise  the  little  one  may  be  led  into  a 
liking  for  concealment  which  would  come  between  him  and 
his  mother.  In  the  estrangement  Froebel  sees  a  means 
whereljy  the  child  is  roiised  to  recognise  his  own  person- 
ality, and  to  enter  on  a  new  stage  of  his  psychological 
development,  and  in  proportion  as  this  sense  of  his  own 
pejrsonality  increases,  must  be  the  gi'eatness  of  the  mother's 
pains  to  increase  the  joy  of  re-imion.  The  game  of  "  Bo- 
Peep "  differs  from  that  of  "  Hide-aud-Seek "  in  that, 
while  in  the  latter  the  separation  and  union  are  distinct, 
in  the  former  both  are  together ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  joined. 

"  It  is  union  in  parting,  and  parting  in  union,  whicli 
makes  '  Bo-Peep '  such  a  peculiar  game,  and  so  delightful 
to  the  child  by  reason  of  this  peculiarity."     And  pondering 
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on  this  "  iinion  in  parting,"  Froebel  saw  in  it  tlie  essence 
of  conscience,  which  is  the  ideal  self  speaking  to  the 
personal  self  at  the  point  where  the  roads  diverge.  Both 
are  together,  both  are  joined,  yet  there  is  separation,  for 
while  the  ideal  self  looks  down  the  one  roxd  and  says, 
"  Go  there,"  the  personal  self  looks  down  the  other  and 
says,  "  No,  there." 
So  Froebel  says : 

"  What  a  little  Baby  hears 
In  his  mother's  call  '  Bo-peep ' : 
Is  in  all  his  later  years. 
Conscience,  calling  clear  and  deep,"* 

Such  is  the  motto,  which  is  for  the  mother  to  ponder  in 
her  heart  until  such  time  as  she  needs  it. 

To  her  little  one  she  sings  the  song  which  is  childish 
enough ;  with  him  she  plays  the  game,  and  then  she  shows 
him  the  pictui-e  in  which  he  sees  himself  playing.  A '.id 
she  can  take  part  in  his  joy  with  a  better  heart,  inasmuch 
as  looking  into  the  future  she  finds  herself  prepai'ed  for  the 
time  when  he  will  want  to  know  what  conscience  is.  The 
reality  of  to-day  will  become  the  symbol  used  to-morrow, 
and  she  foresees,  with  gratitude  to  the  fatherly  heart  of  her 
dear  Froebel  who  has  planned  it  all  so  beautifully,  that 
she  will  easily  be  able  to  make  her  boy  understand. 

The  child  has  now  found  himself,  and  in  the  next  two 
games,  "The  Shopman  and  the  Grirl,"  "  The  Shopman  and 
the  Boy,"  Fi-oebel  shows  how  the  child  must  go  into  the 
outer  world,  and  there,  where  she  or  he  finds  so  many 
things  which  enlighten  her  or  him  as  to  the  life  of 
man,  revealing  what  his  needs  are  and  how  he  is  occu- 
pied, must  choose  things  that  are  useful  and  give  inward 

"  Learning  to  know  outward  life,  and  to  find  means  of 
*  Miss  Frances  Lord's  Translation. 
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expressing  one's  own  inner  life  outside  oneself — these  are 
the  grounds  of  tliat  inner,  unconscious  attraction  and 
crowding  to  the  market,"  says  Froebel. 

Those  who  cultivate  in  their  children  this  imaginative 
interest,  this  imaginative  delight  in  the  things  piled  up  on 
the  market-booths,  will  find  that  veiy  little  purchasing 
contents  the  children.  They  may  even  come  to  realise 
that  a  vigorous  imagination  is  the  best  safeguard  of  tem- 
perance. 

"  The  Church  Door  and  Window  "  follows  next  in  the 
series,  and  in  this  the  mother  makes  the  child  familiar 
with  the  visible  institution  which  expresses  man's  belief  in 
that  unity  to  which  she  has  all  along  tried  to  lead  the 
child's  thoughts.  Holding  him  in  her  ai-ms  she  lets  him 
watch  the  people  throng  into  church.  The  sight  arouses 
in  him  the  feeling  of  community  he  has  already  experi- 
enced, and  he  wants  to  go  there  too.  If  at  this  tender 
age  he  is  occasionally  taken  to  church  it  is  the  feeling  of 
harmony,  of  oneness,  of  joining  in  a  common  purpose,  that 
makes  him  enjoy  it,  for  the  words  heard  at  first  convey  no 
meaning  to  him. 

Later,  he  comes  to  his  mother  with  questions  about  what 
he  hears,  and  in  the  song  Froebel  suggests  to  the  mother 
how  to  answer  these  childish  questions.  She  must 
connect  what  goes  on  in  the  Church  with  all  that  he 
has  learnt  to  love  and  prize.  In  this  way  his  faith  will 
have  roots  deep  down  in  his  life  which  will  not  easily  be 
removed. 

Should  he  question  about  the  Divine  Ideal,  which  the 
Chxu'ch  makes  an  object  of  woi-ship,  then  she  can  turn 
back  with  him  to  the  picture  of  "  The  Bridge,"  which  we 
referred  to  as  made  by  "The  Carpenter"  for  the  little  child 
to  cross  the  stream.  With  this  to  aid  her  she  can  unfold 
the  symbolic  meaning  of   it,   and    show    the    carpenter's 
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Son  as  the  Mediator  between  Grod  and  man.     But  this 
will  only  be  at  a  later  stage. 

The  last  game  of  all  is  "  The  little  Artist."  Here  the 
mother  helps  the  tiny  hand  to  draw,  describing  as  she  does 
so  in  the  song  all  the  objects  they  portray. 

"  If  your  child  learns,  from  anything  he  makes 
To  study,  somewhat,  things  that  lie  around — 
Follow  creative  voice  whene'er  it  walces, — 
The  building  of  a  rich  new  world  he's  found."* 

In  expression,  therefore,  and  in  representation  the  child 
develops  and  corrects  his  perception.  But  correct  per- 
ception after  all  is  but  a  minor  aim. 

"  Whoever  will  early  know  the  Creator  must  early  use 
his  own  creative  power  with  consciovis  effort  to  represent 
what  is  good ;  for  the  doing  of  good  is  the  bond  between 
creature  and  Creator,  and  the  conscious  doing  of  it  is  the 
conscious  bond,  the  true  and  living  union  of  man  with 
God.  It  is,  therefore,  alike  the  starting-point  and  the 
eternal  goal  of  all  education,  both  for  the  individual  and 
the  race." 

It  was  designedly  that  Froebel  closed  his  games  with 
"  The  Little  Artist  "  instead  of  "  The  Church  Door  and 
Window,"  for  though  he  regarded  the  feeling  of  oneness 
with  Grod  as  the  highest  thing  man  can  attain,  yet  we  recall 
the  words  that  he  wrote  in  The  Education  of  Man . 

"  Religion  without  industry,  without  work,  is  liable  to 
be  lost  in  empty  dreams,  worthless  visions,  idle  fancies," 
and  so  he  leaves  the  baby,  not  contemplating  the  crowds 
that  pass  in  at  the  church  door,  but  trying  in  his  OAvn 
baby  fashion  to  reproduce  what  he  sees,  thus  preparing 
himself  to  pass  from  the  representation  of  the  outer  to 
that  of  the  inner, — the  ideal,  the  consciousness  of  which 
*  jMiss  Frances  I^ord's  Traushitlon. 
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brings  him  iuto  unity  with  the  race,  witli  humanity  and 
with  God. 

Pictures  and  Verses  per  se. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  a  word  ought  to  be  said 
about  the  pictures  and  verses  apart  from  the  ideas  which 
Froebel  wished  them  to  convey.  With  the  pictures  much 
fault  has  been  found.  In  many  the  figures  are  not  pleas- 
ingly drawn,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  seem  to  answer  to 
children's  recjuirements  much  better  than  do  the  large 
coloured  pictures  that  we  find  in  so  many  modern  toy- 
books,  and  for  the  reason  that  prolonged  scrutiny  reveals 
more  than  can  be  taken  in  at  a  first  glance.  It  might  of 
course  be  better  if  the  pictures  were  drawn  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  but  anyone  who  has  experience  of  very  young 
children  knows  what  very  small  drawings  they  will  rightly 
identify  and  name. 

The  verses,  except  for  the  thought  that  underlies  them, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  the  English  translation  they 
are  difficult  to  commit  to  memory,  and,  for  the  mother  to 
use  them  in  the  way  intended,  this  is  of  course  a  necessary 
preliminary. 

It  nuist  not  be  thought,  however,  that  Froebel  wished 
his  songs  to  be  used  where  others  could  be  found  that 
would  serve  the  same  purpose.  He  only  wanted  to  show 
the  mother  how  she  was  to  help  her  child  to  enlarge  his 
world  bit  by  bit,  and,  as  she  did  so,  to  foster  his  sense  of 
the  ideal  underlying  the  real.  What  we  have  said,  how- 
ever, of  the  way  in  which  each  song  and  picture  leads  on 
to  the  next,  providing  for  all  the  needs  of  early  life,  must 
already  have  made  it  clear  that,  imperfect  as  are  tlie 
verses,  no  other  collection  of  children's  songs  in  any  way 
resembles  this.     The  mother  is  educated  in  educating  her 
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child,  and  tlie  baby  grown  older  can  return  to  the  picture- 
book  and  find  in  it  fresh  lessons.  Older  still  he  can  come 
back  to  it,  and  with  its  help  can  retrace  the  steps  by  which 
jhis  world  pieced  itself  together  bit  by  bit  out  of  the 
:  original  chaos  of  sensation,  in  which  as  yet  there  was  neither 
[1  nor  not-I. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Froebel's  Last  Yeaks. 

Interests  of  Later  Life. 

With. the  publication  of  tlie  Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder 
the  message  which  Froebel  had  for  the  world  was  virtually 
delivered.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  The  Education^' 
of  Man  there  lay  already  the  germs  of  Kmdergarten 
method,  and  of  the  ideas  of  the  Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder, 
germs  wdiicli  his  experience  subsequent  to  1831  enabled 
him  to  develop.  It  was  his  feeling  of  the  very  great 
importance  that  attaches  to  the  proper  training  of  the 
child  in  its  earliest  years  that  led  him  to  devote  all  his 
attention  to  the  education  of  infancy,  and  as  he  grew  older 
his  Keilhau  expez'iences  receded  so  much  into  the  distance 
that  he  could  not  apply  himself  with  any  pleasure  to  the 
questions  Avhicli  pedagogues  brought  him  as  to  the  later 
stages  of  education. 

His  activity  was  directed  to  making  his  views  more 
widely  known,  and  this  he  attempted  to  do  in  various 
ways,  by  propagandist  visits  to  other  towns,  by  articles  in 
journals  and  by  a  voluminous  correspondence.  The  years 
succeeding  1844  were  chiefly  taken  up  by  lecturing,  and  he 
conducted  several  training  courses  for  students  in  con- 
nection with  the  Kindergartens  already  started  in  different 
parts  of  Germany. 

Meanwhile  the  Blankenburg  Institution  was  given  up. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  ambitious  hopes  euter- 
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tained  in  1840  of  fouudiug  there  a  suitably  equipped 
Kindergarten  and  Training  School  had  had  by  this  time 
to  be  relinquished. 

iTor  a  year  or  two  he  made  Keilhau,  Avhich  under 
Barop  and  Middendorff  was  now  a  financially  prospei'ous 
school,  his  head-quarters. 

In  1848  he  summoned  to  Keilhau,  though  the  conference 
was  ultimately  held  at  Rudolstadt,  a  meeting  of  teachers 
and  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  little  children. 
.  1848  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  time  when  there  was 
in  Europe  an  outburst  of  revolutionary  spirit  Avhicli 
naturally  made  the  timid  look  with  suspicion  on  anythiiig 
new.  Some  few  of  those  present  at  this  conference  raised 
objections  to  Froebel's  system  which  seemed  to  MidJendorff 
to  contain  elements  of  dangerous  misunderstanding,  and 
Avith  a  view  to  counteracting  any  effect  that  these  might 
have  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  shoAving  that  the  Kindergarten 
system  Avas  in  fact  only  an  indispensable  part  of  ordinary 
education. 

In  1849  Troebel  determined  to  take  up  again  training  work 
like  that  which  he  had  previously  cairied  on  at  Blankenburg, 
and  to  this  end  he  rented  a  country  house  at  Marienthal, 
a  spot  within  walking  distance  of  the  Avell-knoAvn  mineral 
springs  of  Liebenstein,  to  Avhich  a  great  number  of  visitors 
Avere  attracted.  One  of  these  visitors  in  the  May  of  1849 
Avas  the  Baroness  von  Marenholz-Bi'iloAv,  who  Avent  to  see 
Froebel  playing  v/ith  his  troops  of  happy  children,  and  Avas 
so  impressed  by  the  sight  that  she  fortlnvith  made  his 
acquaintance.  In  this  Avay  began  a  friendship  Avhicli  was 
of  immense  vakie  to  Froebel's  last  years,  for  Frau  von 
Marenholz-BiiloAV  brought  to  see  him  many  persons  of 
influence  and  of  note  in  the  educational  Avorld,  and  thus 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Froebel's  practice, 
which  .was  of   such  immeasurably  greater  impressiveuess 
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than  were  auy  of  his  literary  productions.  In  her  Remi- 
niscences of  Froehel*  we  have  a  very  interesting  picture  of 
his  activities  during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life. 

It  exhibits  to  us  what  wonderful  power  Froebel  had 
over  the  children  whom  he  gathered  round  him,  and  how 
on-lookers  were  impressed  by  the  deep  significance  the 
games  had  for  him,  and  wei*e  touched  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  joy  and  delight  which  he  considered  the  most  potent 
means  of  binding  together  the  hearts  of  many  into  "  unity 
of  life."  It  shows  us  too  wliJit  enthusiasm  he  was  able 
to  arouse  in  the  young  girls  whom  he  was  preparing  to  be 
teachers.  He  had  by  this  time  come  to  see  that  the  task 
of  training  children  in  their  earliest  years  belonged  pecu- 
liarly to  women  ;  all  his  students  were  now  women. 

At  the  same  time  it  makes  quite  clear  that  Froebel  had 
a  difficulty  in  rendering  himself  intelligible  to  those  who 
discussed  with  him  the  philosophic  basis  of  his  idea.  If 
he  is  not  easy  to  interpret  through  his  writings,  he  was  no 
less  difficult  when  the  medium  of  communication  was 
speech,  except  that  when  he  talked  there  was  that  subtle 
communication  of  enthusiasm  to  his  hearers  which  made 
them,  even  when  they  did  not  comprehend  him,  regard 
him  as  a  prophet.  And  yet  in  the  conversations  recorded 
by  Frau  von  Marenholz-Biilow  there  is  much  that  is 
wonderfully  lucid.  Take,  for  instance,  the  remarks  he 
addressed  to  the  Atheistic  young  man  who  tried  to  show 
him  that  his  law  of  the  reconciliation  of  opposites  was 
embodied  in  Hegel's  Dialectics  : 

"  My  educational  method  offers  to  its  pupils  from  the 
beginning  the  opportunity  to  collect  their  own  experiences 
from  things  themselves,  to  look  with  their  own  eyes  and 
learn  by  their  own  experiments  to  know  things  and  the 

*  Reminiscences  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  by  Baroness  von  Marenholz- 
Biilow.     English  Translation  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 
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relations  of  things  to  each  other,  and  also  the  real  life  of 
the  world  of  humanity ;  this  last,  however,  within  the 
limits  necessary  for  morality  and  not  divested  of  the 
nimbus  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ideal. 

"  In  such  a  manner  a  greater  inward  as  well  as  outward 
independence  will  be  gained,  Avhich  teaches  one  how  to 
stand  on  one's  own  feet.  .  .  .  The  too  much  and  too 
early  knowledge  Avitli  which  youth  is  crammed  prevents 
men  from  reaching  a  true  and  real  independence,  which  is 
only  the  fruit  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  one's  o"\vn  powers, 
especially  by  acting  and  doing."     {Reminiscences,  p.  226.) 

And  take  the  folloAving,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  same  conversation : 

"  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  whether  we  look  upon 
concrete  things  and  facts  as  merely  material,  the  things 
and  facts  serving  for  this  or  that  outward  purpose,  or 
contemplate  them  as  the  outward  form  of  spiritual  contents, 
as  the  intermedium  of  higher  truths  and  higher  knowledge. 
In  such  a  manner  the  inconspicuous  products  of  the 
kingdoms  of  nature  serve  the  investigator  of  nature  to 
discover  facts  which  lead  by  syllogistic  reasoning  to  the 
highest  scientific  knowledge.  In  this  sense  the  material 
world  is  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  education  needs  to  use  it,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  the  child  to  the  idtimate  cause  of  all 
things — Grod."     {Reminiscences,  p.  227.) 

To  this  the  young  man,  boasting  of  his  atheism,  replied 
that  he  valued  Froebel's  system  as  a  practical  means  of 
serving  technical  culture.     In  answer  Froebel  said : 

"  If  you  think  that  my  educational  materials  are  useful 
this  cannot  be  because  of  their  exterior,  which  is  as  simple 
as  possible  and  contains  nothing  new.  The  worth  of  them 
is  to  be  found  exclusively  in  their  application,  that  is,  in 
^he  method  in  which    I    use   them.     But  this   method 
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consists  iu  the  application  of  the  law  that  the  material 
world  is  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  whole 
meaning  of  my  educational  method  rests  upon  this  law 
alone.  The  method  stands  or  falls  with  the  recognition  or 
non-recognition  of  it  Everything  that  is  left  is  mere 
material,  the  working  of  which  proceeds  according  to  the 
law,  and  without  that  law  Avould  not  be  practicable." 
{^Reminiscences,  p.  228.) 

Accordingly  Susan  Blow,  the  American  exponent  of 
Froebelianism  and  a  student  of  Hegel,  entitled  her  account 
of  Froebel's  method  "  Symbolic  Education."  Froebel's 
symbolism  is  an  element  that  cannot  be  left  out  of  account 
in  taking  stock  of  his  ideas.  At  times  it  seems  to  take 
him  into  extravagant  fancies  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  seems 
to  meet  a  psychological  need  of  the  child  and  to  put  into 
the  teacher's  hands  a  means  of  conveying  higher  truth 
with  the  help  of  perception. 

With  regard  to  Nature  Froebel's  position  is  simple 
enough.  As  Grod's  handiwork  the  Divine  Reason  works 
in  it  unconsciously,  just  as  in  man  it  works  consciously. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying,  what  is  generally 
admitted  in  logic,  that  we  have  built  up  our  conception  of 
Nature  as  a  whole  with  the  help  of  ideas  or  categories 
supplied  by  our  subjective  experience.  It  is  a  postulate  of 
knowledge  that  Nature  must  be  such  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  understood  by  human  reason,  that  is,  that  it  is 
rational.  The  Principle  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  on 
which  Mill  based  his  inductive  logic,  is  to-day  considered 
to  involve  (1)  the  idea  that  the  universe  is  a  unity,  and  (2) 
that  it  is  a  unity  capable  of  being  understood  by  hviman 
reason.  This  understanding,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  a 
process  of  self -projection.  Modern  psychology  shows  how 
this  process  of  self -projection  is  involved  too  in  the  categories 
that  science  uses,  though  this  fact  is  usually  overlooked. 

F«,  10 
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The  question  tlierefore  is  how  far  this  self -projection  is 
to  go  in  the  exphmatiou  of  Natiire.  Some  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum.  Others  use  it  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
employ,  as  ayc  have  seen  Froebel  doing,  analogies  drawn 
from  human  relationships  to  explain  the  ultimate.  The 
argument  from  analogy,  as  we  know,  never  affords  proof, 
it  only  offers  presumptions.  Whether  we  accept  or  reject 
its  presumptions  is  an  act  of  will,  and  it  was  to  this  act  of 
will  that  Froebel  wished  early  to  lead  the  child  through 
its  affections.  Hence  his  emphasis  on  trust  v.hich  he  saw 
underlay  all  relationships. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  Darwinian  ideas  make 
it  necessary  to  reject  Froebel's  way  of  looking  at  Nature. 
The  prominence  given  to  the  idea  of  tlie  struggle  for 
existence  by  Darwin's  work  seemed  at  first  to  oppose  the 
old  idea  of  the  beneficence  of  Nature,  and  it  led,  as  we  all 
know,  to  crude  ethical  theories  in  which  there  was  a  fatal 
misunderstanding  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  contains 
more  than  the  loAver,  and  that  self-consciousness  intro- 
duced, in  the  case  of  human  conduct,  elements  which  were 
not  involved  in  that  more  general  idea  of  conduct  as  a 
whole.  Fortunately  we  have  seen  the  error  of  our  ways 
and  have  recognised  that  the  idea  of  "  an  ideal  self  "  is  as 
essential  in  ethics  as  its  sides  are  to  a  triangle. 

The  struggle  for  existence  Avas  not  invented  by  Darwin. 
It  was  recognised  by  Froebel.  .  In  a  conversation  recorded 
by  Frau  von  Marenholz-Biilow  we  find  him  saying,  "  There 
is  no  lack  of  conflict  in  nature ;  no  intermediation  without 
opposites  ;  no  harmony  without  resolution  of  discords ;  no 
perfection  without  labour  and  without  effort  to  overcome 
impediments  and  obstacles."/  Battle,  strife,  war,  dis- 
sension, pain,  error,  sin  he  looked  upon  as  means  to  reach 
the  conscious  harmony  which  he  thought  was  the  goal 
God  had  set  for  man's  attainment.     Even  in  his  book  fop 
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the  babies  lie  porirayel  tlie  wolf  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw." 
Surely  Darwin's  showing  that  this  striiggle  of  existence  is 
one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  development  makes  it 
easier  to  spiritualise  Nature  in  Froebel's  sense. 

Man's  progress  as  a  conscious  being  is  towards  freedom, 
Froebel  held,  but  it  was  not  the  freedom  of  Eousseau,  who 
said,  "  Every  one  is  born  free  and  brings  the  right  of 
personal  freedom  into  the  world  with  him."  On  the 
contrary,  Froebel  regarded  man  as  born  entirely  fettered 
on  all  sides,  and  as  having  to  win  freedom  by  his  own 
striving ;  and  freedom  as  the  product  of  an  intellectual 
and  moral  unfettering  resulting  from  self-activity. 

"  Every  individual  has  to  free  himself  from  the  narrow 
fetters  of  his  imdeveloped  condition  of  childhood  by  the 
help  of  educational  influences.  Nations,  and  the  human 
race  also,  which  in  the  course  of  ages,  taking  its  departure 
from  the  extreme  condition  of  slavery,  has  risen,  step  by 
step,  to  the  degree  of  freedom  that  has  now  been  reached, 
have  the  same  task.  As  soon  as  we  apply  the  idea  of 
organic  development  to  human  history  we  recognise  clearly 
and  significantly  that  every  kind  of  real  freedom  is  the 
result  of  culture,  which  excludes  as  contradictory  to  it  the 
caprice  of  the  individual.  But  this  culture  of  individuals 
and  of  nations  cannot  be  forced,  and  cannot  be  gained,  at  a 
blow.  It  is  the  result  of  consecutive  development.  Hence 
the  rude  masses  can  never  be  free ;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
they  who  hinder  all  freedom,  even  for  those  who  possess 
the  requisite  degree  of  culture  for  it "  {Reminiscences, 
p.  140}. 

This  passage  is  taken  from  a  conversation  which  Froebel 
had  with  Herr  von  Wydenbrugk,  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion in  Weimar,  through  whose  influence  Froebel  and  his 
friend  the  Baroness  hoped  to  get  Kindergartens  firmly 
established   in  that  part   of    Gei'many.     The    minister's 
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objection  to  the  phrase  "  education  for  freedom,"  which 
Froebel  considered  to  describe  his  system,  makes  clear 
how  very  dangerous  it  was  to  use  a  word  like  freedom  at  a 
time  when  it  at  once  raised,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  it,  ideas  which  were  not  at  all  associated  with  it  in 
Froebel's  mind. 

Froebel  and  Diesterweg. 

The  pai'ty  in  power  in  Berlin  at  this  time  was  reactionary 
in  its  policy  and  of  sti'ong  Pietistic  leanings.  Against  its 
stifling  of  the  Prussian  schools,  Diesterweg,  one  of  the 
exponents  of  Pestalozzianism  in  Germany,  was  trying  to 
make  a  stand.  Diesterweg  was  one  of  the  visitors  whom 
Frau  von  Marenholz-Biilow  lirought  to  see  Froebel  at 
M'lrienthal  in  1849.  The  way  he  felt  the  spell  of  Froebel's 
personality  is  interestingly  described  in  the  Reminiscences. 
Almost  every  morning  of  his  stay  at  Liebeusteiu  he  used  to 
come  with  the  Mutter  mid  Kose  Liedrr  imder  his  arm  to 
the  Baroness'  window  calling  out,  "  It  is  time  to  go  to 
school." 

"The  man  is  actually  something  of  a  seer.  He  looks 
into  the  innermost -nature  of  the  child  as  no  one  else  has 
I  done,"  he  said  of  Froebel,  whom  he  regarded  as  having 
found  practical  means  for  accomplishing  what  Pestalozzi 
had  desired  and  striven  for,  "  the  restoration  of  the  sanctity 
of  family  life,  the  training  of  mothers  to  their  educational 
Ivocation,  the  guidance  and  culture  of  women  in  general 
that  they  may  take  the  fitting  point  of  view  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  human  race." 

He  thus  agreed  with  Froebel  in  thinking  that  women 
were  best  suited  to  carry  on  the  earlit^st  training  of  children, 
but  he  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fuse  Froebel's 
method  with  Pestalozzi's  method  in  the  school,  and  that 
the  way  this  was  to  be  done  Avanted  further  working  out, 
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H'3  felt  himself  too  old  for  the  task;  his  own  work  lay  iu 
applying  Pestalozzi's  principles  in  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. However,  all  his  sympathy  was  with  Froebel's  hopes 
of  getting  his  Kindergai'ten  system  established  throughout 
Germany. 

IV) wards  the  end  of  1849  Froehel  was  occupied  in  Ham- 
burg, where  his  nejjhew  Karl  had  instituted,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hamburg  Women's  Union,  an  educational 
institution  to  which  a  Kindergarten  was  attached.  This 
propagandist  visit,  though  a  source  of  satisfaction  at  the 
time,  proved  to  be  xmfortunate,  for  it  gave  some  pretext 
for  confusing  Froebel's  views  with  the  more  advanced 
views  of  his  nephew,  whoce  idea  of  freedom  was  more  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  agitators  who  were  working  for 
the  social  and  political  emancipation  of  Grermany  than  was 
his. 

In  1851,  directly  after  Froebel's  second  marriage  with 
Luise  Levin,  the  lady  who  for  two  years  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  training  school  at  Marienthal,  DiesterwegpaidFroebel 
a  second  visit.  The  conversations  recorded  sliow  how  the 
state  of  politics  in  Berlin  was  affecting  the  progress  of  their 
cause.  Everything  novel,  everything  that  tended  in  the 
direction  of  progress,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as 
destructive. 

The  talk  turned  on  religion,  and  Froel)el  expressed  his 
dissent  from  the  orthodox  who  put  the  letter  before  the 
spirit,  and  from  the  rationalists  and  religious  liberals  who, 
he  thought,  did  away  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christi- 
anity. His  own  view,  he  thought,  not  only  was  not  in 
contradiction  with  Christian  revelation,  but  put  it  in  its 
right  place  and  verified  it  as  eternal  trvith.  Nevertheless, 
Biesterweg  urged  that  the  theologians  would  regard  Froebel 
just  as  much  a  heretic  as  they  did  him,  in  which  view  he 
was  proved  to  be  correct. 
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Froebel  and  Bormann. 

Froebel  was,  liowever,  not  to  be  discouraged.  "  The 
more  we  iudividuals  work,  the  sooner  the  goal  will  be 
reached,"  he  said,  and  his  sanguine  view  was  supported 
by  the  appreciation  he  met  with  from  a  great  visitor, 
Bormann,  director  of  the  Berlin  Seminary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  female  teachers.  He  promised  to  support  to  his 
utmost  the  introduction  of  Kindergartens  into  Berlin. 
Soon  after  his  visit  to  Marienthal  he  wrote  an  article  on 
Froebel's  System  in  the  Brandenburg  newspaper,  and  it 
is  significant  of  the  time  that  he  concluded  with  the  words 
"  there  can  be  nothing  more  anti-revolutionary  under  the 
heavens,  nor  upon  the  earth,  than  Froebel's  educational 
system." 

State  Pi^ohibitions. 

Preparations  for  a  conference  which  they  wished  to  hold 
in  the  autumn  at  Liebenstein,  and  at  which  Diesterweg 
had  promised  to  be  present,  were  occupying  Froebel  when 
the  blow  fell  which  shattered  his  hopes.  On  tlie  7th  of 
August  1851  the  Prussian  Grovernment  issued  a  rescript 
forbidding  Kindergartens  in  Prussia. 

"  High  schools  for  girls  and  Kindergartens,  as  explained 
by  Karl  Froebel,  form  part  of  the  Froebel  social  system 
which  tends  to  bring  vip  children  atheistically.  Hence 
schools  founded  on  this  and  similar  principles  must  be 
forbidden.  .  .  .  The  principles  of  Friedrich  Froebel's  system 
though  they  are  expressed  with  more  reserve  than  his 
nephew's  are  no  less  dangerous ;  both  agree  in  banishing 
Christianity  from  the  education  of  children,  so  that  the 
prohibition  must  include  both  kinds  of  schools,"  was  what 
von  Raumer's  repo-rt  to  the  Prussian  Government  said,  and 
although  convinced  of  the  error  of  confusing  Friedi'ich  and 
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Karl  Froebcl's  views,  yet,  blinded  by  Pietistic  prejudices, 
von  Eaunier  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Froebel  and  his 
friends  towards  the  removal  of  the  unjust  prohibitiun. 

Liebenstein  Conference. 

The  Conference  which  met  in  September  under  tlie 
Presidentship  of  Diesterweg  at  Liebenstein  was  attended 
by  a  number  of  persons  who  were  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  Froebel's  system. 

The  discussions  dealt  mainly  with  his  methods,  that  is 
with  the  practical  side  of  his  system  as  distinguished  from 
its  theoretical  basis.  At  the  close  a  resolution  was  carried 
attesting  the  importance  of  Froebel's  contribution  to 
pedagogy  for  the  understanding  of  childhood,  and  an 
approval  of  the  means  he  had  adopted  for  secm-ing  tin; 
general  culture  of  child  nature. 

This  Declaration  of  the  Pedagogues  did  not  satisfy  all 
his  friends,  for  instance  Frau  von  Mareuholz-Biilow,  inas- 
much as  it  did  not  bring  out  the  new  beginning  involved 
in  Froebel's  method — that  is  looking  upon  the  child  as  a 
creative  being — with  any  emphasis.  Froebel,  who  had 
learnt  to  look  upon  his  fiuidamental  idea  as  one  which 
could  not  be  readily  accepted,  however,  expressed  himself 
satisfied  :  "I  know  that  it  will  be  centuries  before  my  j 
view  of  the  human  being  as  a  child  jmd  its  educational 
treatment  can  be  generally  accepted." 

Gotha  Conference. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1852,  he  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  a  Teachers'  Conference  at  Gotha. 
He  entered  the  hall  during  the  address  of  the  President 
Diesterweg  and  on  his  arrival  all  present  rose  as  a  sign  of 
respect  to  the  old  man,  whose  health  had  visibly  failed 
since  the  unjust  prohibition.     His  own  contribution  to  the 
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Confei'ence  was  on  nature-teaching  for  the  young,  and  there 
*were  demonstrations  of  Kindergarten  lessons. 

It  was  the  last  public  meeting  in  which  Froehel  toot 
part.  On  June  6th,  1852,  he  was  attacked  by  illness,  and 
on  June  24th  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  picturesque  little 
churchyard  about  a  mile  from  Marienthal.  Over  his  grave 
is  the  monument  chosen  by  Middendorf,  a  column  made 
with  the  cube,  cylinder  and  ball  of  his  second  gift,  upon 
which  are  inscribed  the  words  of  Groethe  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  Froebel's  works,  and  which  express  the  motive 
force  of  his  life,  "  Come,  let  us  live  for  our  children." 

Summary  of  Method. 

We  may  nov/  sum  up  what  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
fundamental  ideas  in  Froebel's  method.     We  note : 

(1)  The  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  period 
preceding  the  school-age — which  neurologists  now  know 
to  be  the  period  of  the  brain's  most  rapid  growth — in 
determining  the  character  of  the  child. 

(2)  The  need  which  he  emphasises  for  making  the 
guidance  given  to  the  mental  powers  dui'ing  this  period 
of  impulsive  action  methodical — so  that  proper  habits  of 
thinking,  acting,  and  feeling  may  be  formed. 

(3)  The  dependence  of  later  knowledge  on  the  percep- 
tions to  which  the  child  is  stimulated  by  the  impressicms 
which  it  receives  from  without. 

(4)  The  value  of  the  absti-act  univerj-.als,  form,  colour, 
size,  number,  weight,  sound,  etc.,  in  directing  observation. 

(5)  His  selection  of  things  to  be  used  in  the  child's 
early  education  which  is  made  so  that  each  one  of  these 
properties  or  abstract  universals  is  brought  clearly  before 
the  child.  What  he  devised  may  thus  be  regarded  as  an 
ABC  of  things.  These  things  are  iised  to  train  the  child's 
power  of  comparison  and  to  lead  it  up  to  classification. 
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(6)  The  necessity  for  bringing  clearly  and  definitely  to 
the  child's  mind  such  perceptions  as  all()w  of  his  reaching 
from  them  conceptions  of  fundamental  importance  such  as 
unity,  variety,  development,  law,  cause  and  effect,  etc. 

The  choice  of  what  things  are  to  be  offered  for  the  child's 
first  observation  Froebel  thinks  ought  to  be  determined  by 
their  appropriateness  to  yield  these  fundamental  concep- 
tions. 

(7)  The  necessity  for  using  the  things  so  selected  in  a 
proper  manner,  so  as  to  let  them  furnish  not  only  intel- 
lectual tz'aining  but  a  training  in  manual  dexterity,  and 
thus  form  an  A  B  C  of  work  and  also  an  exercise  of  the  sense 
of  beauty  which  constitutes  a  preparation  for  art,  in  all  of 
which  full  scope  is  to  be  given  for  the  exercise  of  the 
child's  own  initiative. 

These  methods  illustrate  how  Froebel  always  kept  in 
view  the  unity  of  the  mind  and  dealt  with  its  three  aspects 
in  conjunction.  On  this  account  it  is  usually  said  that 
whereas  Pestalozzi  cared  most  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction  Froebel  strove  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, meaning  by  education  that  Avliich  has  in  view  all 
the  aspects  of  mind.  Pestalozzi,  however,  although  he 
treated  the  three  sides  of  mind  separately,  always  empha- 
sized their  unity ;  and  we  may  consider  that  Froebel 
succeeded  in  doing  what  Pestalozzi  really  aimed  at,  but 
what  his  Atomism  prevented  his  doing  in  a  really  satis- 
factory manner. 

Froebel,  as  we  have  seen,  recognised  that  the  child's 
observation  must  flow  out  of  its  life,  and  substituted  for 
Pestalozzi's  "principle  of  physical  nearness,"  correspond- 
ence with  the  child's  needs,  recognising  that  in  the  earlier 
period  the  power  of  observation  must  be  trained  in  con- 
nection with  the  child's  playful  activity.  He  thus  avoided 
many  of  the  mistakes  which  Pestalozzi  made  in  regard  to 
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language  teacliing,  and  attached  a  value  to  history  and 
legends  and  stories,  the  absence  of  which  from  Pestalozzi's 
curriculum  is  a  defect  in  it.  He  gave  much  more  play  to 
the  imagination  than  Pestalozzi  did,  and  Avhile  initiative 
is  recognised  as  important  by  Pestalozzi,  in  Proebel's 
system  the  initiative  of  the  pupil  is  much  more  systema- 
tically regarded. 

Froebel  himself  recognised  that  the  want  of  clearness 
that  was  so  frequently  complained  of  in  his  Education  of 
Man  arose  from  the  want  of  adequate  knoAvledge  of  the 
child's  early  development  considei'ed  psychologically.  His 
own  careful  observation  of  child-life  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  fuller  knoAvledge  of  child-psychology.  In  his  recog- 
nition of  the  part  which  play  takes  in  the  early  life  of  the 
child,  and  in  his  recognition  of  the  analogizing  tendency 
of  the  child,  he  was  guided  by  a  sound  instinct. 

Like  Pestalozzi  Froebel  has  suffered  from  mechanical 
imitators.  Most  of  his  exponents,  however,  have  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  trying  to  enter  into  his  spirit  when 
using  his  methods,  and  modern  psychology  has  moved  in  a 
direction  which  makes  this  easier.  His  practice  first 
became  generally  known,  but  to-day  it  is  recognised  that 
practice  cannot  be  divorced  from  pi-inciples ;  and  while 
physiological  advance  has  necessitated  modification  in  some 
of  Froebel's  practice  his  principles  are  coming  to  be  better 
understood.  And  it  is  by  the  application  of  his  under- 
lying fundamental  ideas  that  it  is  hoped  to  achieve  to-day 
"  the  renovation  of  life  "  which  he  looked  for. 
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